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By DAVID GIBBS, S. B. ( Harbard) 


Formerly Superintendent of Schools, Hudson and Groton, Mass., 
and Division Superintendent of Schools, Philippine Islands. 





the most elementary ideas and forms of 
number and of language at the same time. 

As a Language Primer it develops a practical 
vocabulary and the power of reading and ex: 
pression. As a Number Primer it teaches the 
first steps in number. It is easy, and appeals to 
the natural interest of the child in counting. 
There are abundant illustrations and very simple 
drawings which serve as models for the child. 
Each new term is illustrated and introduced in 
script 


Where all other books this primer teaches 
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Waiting-List for ‘‘Fabulae Faciles” 


‘* [was much impressed with the possibilities of Kirtland’s FABULAE 
FACILES when there was formed among my pupils a ‘ waiting-list’ 
to borrow my desk copy to read individually for the pure enjoyment 
of it. They realize that they can really read Latin, and, | am 


sure, will attack Caesar with a feeling of confidence which only this ° 


delightful little book could have inspired. We are eagerly awaiting 
our class supply.” 
Anna JEWELL, Head of Latin Dept., Newburg High School, N.Y. 


Ritchie’s Fabulae Faciles 


A First Latin Reader. Authorized edition, with 
notes and a vocabulary 


By John C. Kirtland, Jr., Professor of Latin in 
Phillips Exeter Academy. 150 pages. Price, 75 cents. 





Ready Soon 


The Lighting of School-Rooms 


A Manual for School Boards, Architects, 
Superintendents, and Teachers 


By Stuart H. Rowe, Ph.D., Supervising Principal of the Lowe’l 
School District, New Haven, Connecticut; Lecturer on Pedagogy 
in Yale University. 

This book presents clearly the principles on which the lighting of 

a school building depends, The author endeavors so to free the 
principles involved from the murkiness of technique that the book 
may prove to be a guide, not merely to School Boards, Superintend- 
ents, Inspectors, and Architects, but may quicken the Teacher’s per- 
ception of errors where they exist, and lead him to a fuller apprecia- 
tion of the necessity of his co-operation in the plans made for the 
lighting of his room and his school. 
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Allan Poe 


This is the latest issue, Number 58, of the Standard Literature Series, It contains complete 








characteristic selections from the prose tales, and from the poems of this tamous and much-written- 
about author. It is edited by Edward Everett Hale, Jr., with his accustomed discriminating good 
judgment—including a biographical sketch of the author, a critical characterization of the several 
tales and poems, and explanatory annotations forming an attractive, interesting and valuable number, 


144 pages. Bound in manila, 12 1-2 cents; in cloth, 20 cents 


Other latest issues are: Goulding’s Young Marooners, Tennyson’s Gareth and Lynette and 
Other Idylls, Shakespeare’s Macbeth, Hans Andersen's Best Stories, etc. 

On request we will mail to you a full descriptive list of the titles of this series, consisting of 
best school editions of English Literature in convenient and attractive form, 
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“‘Nichols’s Graded Lessons in Arithmetic 


are excellent. The more I study them, the better I like them. There 
is constant progress and constant review, the great essential in Arithmetic. 
The Practical problems are numerous, varied, and well calculated to make 
children think and reason. In my judgment, they are admirably adapted to 
modern wants. The teachers of my Group are greatly pleased with the 
pooks.”—-STEPHEN A. CREMEN, Group Principal, Baltimore. 

Nichols’s Arithmetics are exclusively used in all publie schools of City of 
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TONIC 


When you are all tired out, feel 
weak, sleep does not refresh, or 
the digestion and appetite are 
poor, there is no remedy so effect- 
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reduced state of the nervous 
system. It is the most Nourish- 
ing, Strengthening and Invigora- 
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Moral Training. 


The most important result of going to school or col- 
lege is the mora] training obtained. So important is 
this that it should be distinctly planned for. There 
must be a clear notion in the mind of the teacher of 
the way in which character is produced. Let him 
dismiss from his mind the common conception that to 
train the intellect to make moral distinction is to train 
in morals. Several years ago a teacher told the writer 
of the great pains she had taken to plan out a series of 
moral lessong by means of stories and discussions, and of 
her surprise in finding that those most ready to compre- 
hend the distinction between right and wrong, and the 
readiest to settle the questions involved, were the really 
“hard” boys of the school, the ones least likely to do 
what they argued ought to be done. 

If we stop to think of the origin of the moral training 
the world possesses we shall see that it has come about 
in a far different way. The relation of man to the 
earth, to nature, has been the first powerful influence 
upon him, and this influence is in operation to-day. As 
we shall speak of this later we leave the thought at pres- 
ent. 

Robinson Crusoe, alone on his island, did not need to 
adjust relationship with any other being until his man 
Friday came; he was wholly and solely related to nature. 
On the arrival of this other being we see at once that 
Crusoe ascends into a higher atmosphere; he feels that 
he owes something to this person and orders his life ac- 
cordingly. It is so in the school, only here there is an 
“institution” ; here isa Crusoe charged by the state to 
care for several Fridays; it is this that makes it an “ in- 
stitution.” 

Morality has arisen from the conditions in which man 
has been placed. The first condition imposed upon him 
was the necessity of work; and if we look back upon the 
mounds that mark the sites of Babylon and Nineveh, on 
the temples along the Nile, we shall see that signs of man’s 
labor still persist, tho the laborer has long since passed 
away. And we judge of the elevation in the scale of 
being of these laborers by the character of the work 
they did. 

Man has morally trained himself by coming in contact 
with nature and converting that nature to the ends 
needed in his life—that is what is meant by work. 
Theorists may plan to rid the world of work in order to 
render it happy, but the Creator planned a struggle with 
nature, aiming thus to develop morality; work is a condi- 
tion of morality. Do not let us pity the one who works, but 
the one who cannot get work todo. The teacher who 
would train his pupils in morality must train them to 
work. From the time of his entrance into the kindergar- 
ten to his exit from the college with his diploma the 
pupil should be pressed with the thought that he has 
something of importance to do. He is the properly 
qualified teacher who knows what work the pupil should 
do, and who can secure the doing of that work. Here 
is based the unanswerable argument for manual train- 
ing. But mere work is not enongh to train in mor- 
ality; we have lately had the spectacle of many thou- 
sands of laborers in turmoil and discontent. There 
must be a spirit of helpfulness in the community we 
call the school; and the school that is not a community is 
not yet a school. To train pupils to live together 


rightly demands that each be helped toward not only the 
worthy end of learning certain studies, but the end of 
general happiness. This matter of helpfulness is one in 
which he has had training at home already; as a citizen 
it will be demanded that he help to carry on the com- 
monwealth; in the school he must be trained to help to 
reach the ends aimed at in that institution. He is not 
simply to let his neighbor learn his lessons, he is to help 
him learn them, help the teacher teach them. 

To train in habits of order is to train in morality. The 
mother begins instinctively, at the earliest moment pos- 
sible, to instil the idea and practice of cleanliness in body 
and clothing. The child that is furnished with a small 
broom and dust-pan, and taught to go about the house 
and make floors and furniture tidy and neat, is laying a 
foundation in morality. So in the school-room there 
should be every effort made to obtain appropriate order; 
no scrawls on the blackboard, no pieces of paper on the 
floor; no blots in the writing book, no scratches on the 
desk, the books covered and clean, the hands, nails, 
shoes, and clothing perfectly clean. 

Let us return now to the helpfulness demanded of 
the pupil. In a republic or democracy the people 
help carry forward the business of the government. 
The pupils, to make good citizens, must be trained to 
feel an interest in the school; to see that the floors, 
desks, and walls are in a clean and orderly condition. It 
is one thing to demand this as a duty; it is another to 
enlist the pupil in attending to it because it is some- 
thing that tends to the welfare of the school. There is 
then personal helpfulness and institutional helpful- 
ness; to help persons because they are our neighbors or 
human beings, and also to help institutions such as the 
school, the church, and the government. Let us return 
to the home again, for there the beginnings in morality 
are made; there the child is taught that he must do cer- 
tain things and must not do certain others. He does 
not know why except that it is the command of the par- 
ent. The first laws he learns to obey are the edicts of 
his mother. Here is laid the foundation for a moral 
character, for a moral character means a set determina- 
tion to obey ethical laws—to be ethically obedient. 

In some way the child must come voluntarily to yield 
obedience to the laws of the home and the school. Here 
we see the importance of justice in the commands given, 
and of confidence or faith that the one who commands 
has the good of the other in view. While obedience 
should be yielded by the pupil as a matter of course, he 
is helped by feeling sure the teacher intends his welfare. 
This point is an essential one in young children; thus 
the mother trains in obedience. 

The thoughtful teacher sees that the will must be 
trained. Morality in the child is quite another form from 
morality in the adult: the former knows nothing of ab- 
solute truth, justice, or virtues. His notion of nght is 
what is habitual. Right acts repeated over and over, 
even mechanically, form a substratum on which we fall 
back in any emergency; the thoughts we oftenest think, 
tne acts we oftenest do, form the web of character. It 
is a moral fortune to the child that he has learned me- 
chanically to do and say the right thing at the right 
time; thus for the slightest aid to say, “Thank you;” to 
wish the parent and teacher, “ Good morning;” to ex- 
press gratitude to God before eating; to provide seats 
for the aged and for women, are a few examples of a me- 
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chanized will. These are done without considering 
whether morality demands it or not. 

The will is like a trust; the teacher must administer 
for the future good of the child. A child may tell a lie, 
but it is not with the wicked intent that impels the 
adult; but this does not excuse the teacher from action. 
True, the child is not a liar, but the specific act must be 
dealt with. There is thus a category of acts that are to 
be done or not to be done, which must be learned as per- 
fectly as the multiplication table. And, as has just 
been pointed out, even a mechanical memorizing of them 
may be of the highest advantage. For thus the force of 
the soul is left free for higher work, and we can trust 
that when the emergency arises, that we shall do the 
right thing. The one who is trained to speak the truth 
need not impress upon himself the oath he has taken 
when in the witness-box; he will simply strive to remem- 
ber the acts in their order. 

A trained will leads to self-guidance; the pupil must 
be thrown apparently on his own resources as to con- 
duct; he is like one taught to swim, but who is ever 
watched with jealous care, and for whom a rope, a block 
of wood, or a life-preserver is ever ready. When the 
teacher appears to have ceased to direct the conduct, 
he must still impress rules for its guidance. The old 
method of placing mottoes, proverbs, and maxims on the 
wall or in the writing book, is a correct one. It is like 
the plan we see adopted at times in the building of a 
house—putting the foundation in last. The child has 
been mechanized, so to speak, to speak the truth; later 
the proverb “ Lying lips are hateful to the Lord,” sinks 
into his mind as assuredly true. In human life there 
will be much battling against home influences; precepts, 
rules, and maxims come then to assist the will in guid- 
ing the conduct. While the school can and does do a 
great deal towards moral culture, what it produces is 
often hollow because there is lacking the purity estab- 
lished by the mothers before precept time has arrived. 
In this case the will takes form without effort; the 
plastic hand of love and conscience fashion it day by day. 
A sense of obligation comes to be felt that constrains to 
an act whether it be popular or not. We term this 
usually conscience. There is little for the teacher to do 
for those who have come from households where this 
has been the main object of the mother’s effort. 

In practice, attainments in moral education, it is 
found, may be made by accomplishing intellectual work. 
But here there must be a distinction made. A pupil 
who attends school that he may go into a shop and earn 
money, simply attempts merely to know; but as with the 
training of the body so it is with the mind; it is not the 
banner or the cap that incites to severe effort; it is the 
search after truth and not the possession of it, which 
train the will in the intellectual field. There must be 
effort put forth by the pupil; he must strive and strug- 
gle for an intellectual mastery. Never to tell what may 
be found out is the maxim of all skilful teachers. To 
educate, one must require doing, effort, work. Pro- 
longed efforts in one direction, while training the mind, 
train also the will; gradually the student becomes its 
master; he cannot only command it to translate a sen- 
tence from the Greek, but to undertake other tasks re- 
quiring equal or more effort. 

There is thus felt a sense of efficiency which is one of 
the deepest joys of life; it is of power to do and quite an- 
other from the sense of possession. Manhood, or as 
we might properly term it true education, is the put- 
ting forth of willed action in steady streams. 

Amos M. KELLOGG. 
ERPON 


A proposition has been introduced in the French Par- 
liament to establish a complete system of common schools 
along lines similar to our own. The cost is estimated at 
about $13,000,000, and the yearly charge for mainte- 
nance at about $1,500,000. This is a step toward gen- 
eral secularized schooling paid for at the public treasury, 
and free to all. 
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Leadership and the Rural School.* 


By County Supt. SAMUEL HAMILTON, Allegheny county, 
Penn. 


The farm has ever been the nursery of leadership, 
and the feeding grounds of greatness. Dr. Hillis found 
that ninety-four per cent. of the great leaders in the 
business and professional life of our large Eastern cities 
came from the country. An investigation in Chicago 
revealed a similar condition, fixing the proportion at 
about eighty-five per cent. Seventeen of twenty-three 
presidents of the United States were reared amid rural 
surroundings. 

In the United States, thirty-seven per cent. of the 
people live in cities of more than 4,000 inhabitants, and 
it is somewhat surprising that the remaining sixty-three 
per cent. should furnish nine-tenths of our leaders. 
Surely there must be some conditions not found in the 
city that give to the children of the farm such a great 
victory in the struggle for supremacy. 

The leader must have strength of body, strength of 
mind, and strength of will, a definite object in life, and a 
determined purpose. He must be the embodiment of 
pluck, energy, and industry, self-reliance and self-con- 
trol, and of common sense and good judgment. He 
must have a keen insight into existing conditions, a 
quick perception of cause and effect, a promptness to 
act in emergencies. These are some of the elements, 
but they are only secondary and subordinate. The 
main element, the core of the whole matter, that gives 
strength and power to all others, is education. From 
it come intelligence, insight, knowledge, power, and 
skill. It is the backbone of the leader’s strength and 
the right arm of his power. 

The sure foundations of greatness in this age of the 
world are laid in broad and deep intelligence, knowledge, 
wisdom and power, and net in ignorance. This is the 
catalog of elements and omitting heredity, they come to 
the child either from rural environment, the rural school, 
or from both. Rural environment is a great school for 
the development of patience, perseverance, and for a 
calm courage that will surmount all difficulties. The 
virtues of self-reliance, self-respect are fostered; the 
metal of his moral nature is tempered for harder tests; 
and the child grows strong in that courage that yields 
to no disappointment, and that will accept no defeat as 
final. 

The rural school also trains for leadership. Its in- 
fluences are the most potent, and its contribution to 
leadership is by far the richest and best. Considered 
alone the rural school is the most important of all 
sources for the elements of leadership. It is not per- 
fect, but it has always stood for a fair amount of intelli- 
gence and education; for a pure, moral atmosphere; and 
for habits of industry and obedience. Toa more or less 
perfect mastery of the three R’s it has given a limited 
knowledge of English grammar, history, and geography, 
and at the same time it has been a most potent factor 
in the development of self-reliance, common sense, gocd 
judgment, and independence of thought and action. 

But the rural school of to-day is defective. It must 
be strengthened along three specific lines. First, it 
must interest and hold the advanced pupil for a longer 
period. Second, it must give a more extended and com- 
plete general education. Third, it must give the child 
at least some knowledge of the elements of agriculture 
and of modern science. Formerly the pupil remained 
for one or two years’ work after the age of seventeen. 
Now he rarely attends after he is thirteen. This is a 
great source of weakness to the rural school to-day, for 
one year’s training after seventeen is more valuable to 
the pupil than two years’ work before thirteen. Then 
the horizon of modern science has been greatly enlarged 
in recent years, and modern conditions absolutely de- 
mand that the child from the farm shall have at least an 





* Substance of an address delivered before the Pennsyl- 
vania School Directors’ Association. 
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elementary knowledge of it, including the elements of 
agriculture. 


Plans for Improvement. 


To remove these defects and to improve rural educa- 
tion, three plans have been suggested, and are now in 
successful operation in different sections. These are 
known as local or rural supervision, the consolidation of 
rural schools, and the township high school. 

Township supervision would greatly aid in the solu- 
tion of our rural school problem. It simply means ef- 
fective organization along all lines. The business of the 
supervisor is to hold aloft high ideals, organize the 
means and direct the work that will realize them, and to 
guard against all wastes of time or energy on the part 
of either teacher or pupil. Then, too, townships need 
supervisors more than towns and cities. The work is 
more difficult, the discouragements greater, and the 
teachers as a rule lack the experience that has given 
skill and efficiency to the better paid teachers in the 
city. Township supervision may not solve the ills of 
rural life, but it certainly will help to solve its educa- 
tional problems. 

Even without the fostering protection of legal enact- 
ment, it is now proving its worth in many sections where 
thru the enterprise of local directors it has found a 
tenacious foothold. It is the application of business 
principles to the school problem, and is backed by sound 
educational judgment and good sense. Nobody ques- 
tions its value, and the sooner it invades every rural 
community in our state large enough to justify it, the 
better. It will help solve the problem by giving us 
better schools, more efficient teachers, and more cap- 
able leaders. It will arouse more interest in the school 
of the community and tend to keep the pupils in school 
until the work is completed. 

The second plan suggested is the centralization of 
township schools. Under it the board may abandon all 
sub-districts, establish a central school, and provide for 
transportation for all children to and from the same. 
The universal verdict is that it gives sanitary school 
rooms, superior equipment, longer terms, better teachers, 
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graded courses, enlarged curriculums, and closer super- 
vision. It keeps the larger pupils longer in school, 
favors more regular attendance, fosters the establish- 
ment of free libraries, and creates a community inter- 
est in higher education. And the records show that all 
these advantages will cost but a trifle, if indeed any, 
more than is now spent upon the rural schools. 

The third plan is the township high school. This is 
the most important of all the suggestions made to im- 
prove rural education. In its broadest and best sense 
it means free high school advantages to all the children 
on the farm. The rural high school is not a visionary 
affair. Itis in actual operation in ten states. In 1901 
these states had 1319 such schools, Indiana leading the 
list with 491, and Ohio following with 212. Reports 
from six of these states show an enrollment of 30,403. 

The purpose of the rural high school isdefinite. It is 
a finishing school for the masses, not a preparatory 
school for a few. It is difficult to force upon the 
people what they do not want, and the masses are not 
on their way to the college. The rural high school 
cannot live except as the people’s college. As such it 
must give first a knowledge of the elements of agricul- 
ture, that which is vital and necessary to farm life, sec- 
ond, that which is helpful, and then that which is orna- 
mental. a 

The township high school is the best plan yet sug- 
gested to remove the defects of rural education. It 
faces these defects fairly and squarely and applies the 
specific remedy that in similar cases in other states has 
proved effectual. It will keep the children longer in 
school, give a more extended general education, and 
some knowledge of the elements of agriculture and of 
modern science. The township high school under the 
present, or some amended law that will group the town- 
ships or town and townships into high school districts, 
must come. The home and the farm need it; modern 
conditions and modern leadership require it; and the 
best interests of the children and the commonwealth 
demand it. And when it comes, as come it must, the 
question of leadership and the rural school will find in it 
their practical solution. 





The Atlanta 


Consolidation of Schools. * 
By State Supt. J. Y. JOYNER, of North Carolina. 


In a discussion of this sort the greatest benefit is de- 
rived from comparison of experience in dealing with the 
problems. I shall therefore give my experience with 
the problem of consolidating district schools in North 
Carolina. Certain facts suggest the need of consolida- 
tion in our state. These include: 

(1) The large number of districts and the small num- 
ber of children in a district. There are 5,370 white 
and 2,346 colored school districts. The inhabitable 
area of the state is 48,000 square miles. The average 
size of the white school district is 8.9 square miles. The 
total white school population numbers 455,520; average 
number of white children to a district, 84; average 
number in 1902, only 73. The total colored school pop- 
ulation is 220,920, with an average Of 93 children toa 
district; average number in 1902 only 82. 

(2) The rapid increase in the number of districts 
until 1902: Forty-seven per cent. of all white school 
districts and forty-four per cent. of all colored, con- 
tained less than 65 children of school age, the minimum 
allowed by law except for sparsity of population or geo- 
graphical barriers, such as streams, swamps, mountains, 
etc. In reports of all white teachers of two entire 
townships, in township meetings recently attended by the 
state superintendent in one of the most level counties of 





* Paper read at the Round Table Session of State and 
County Superintendents, Department of Superintendence, 
N. E. A., Atlanta Meeting. 


Meeting. IV. 


state, practically free from geographical barriers, only 
one teacher reported acensus school population of 65, 
the minimum fixed by law. In these townships there 
was a little one-room box of a school-house for every 
mile or two of the public highway notwithstanding the 
law has for years forbidden the building of a new school 
house within three miles of another. 

(3) Some natural results of this multiplicity of small 
districts and schools: From i874 to 1902 the state and 
county school tax had been increased from 64 to 18 
cents on $100 of property and the total school fund 
had been more than quadrupled and yet a special state 
appropriation of $200,000 was necessary in 1901 and 
since, to give even a four months’ schoolterm in all 
public schools and during the quarter of a century be- 
fore this appropriation was made. The public school 
term had been increased in length less than three weeks 
and the average salary of the public school teacher had 
been increased not one cent. Fifty-nine per cent. of all 
districts needing aid from this special appropriation for 
this purpose were small districts containing less than 
65 children of school age, many of them containing only 
from 20 to 30 and some not more than 10 or 15. The 
increase in number of districts had more than kept pace 
with increase in population and wealth and school funds 
and the efficiency of schools had been increased but little 
because of the larger division of thefund. With a fixed 
school fund for each county, the larger the number of 
schools among which it must be divided, the smaller the 
amount of money each school will receive ; the smaller 
the number of schools the larger the amount of money 
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each school will receive. This is as axiomatic as the 
proposition in arithmetic that with a fixed dividend the 
larger the division, the smaller the quotient and contra. 
More money for each schvol, more houses, more equip- 
ments, more teachers, longer term. Further facts are 
unnecessary to prove the existence of too many little 
districts and schools in North Carolina, the folly of re- 
taining them and the wisdom of consolidating them. 


Obstacles to Consolidation. 


The obstacles to consolidation are similar in all states 
with large rural population scattered over large terri- 
tory. Some of those in North Carolina are: 

(1) Selfishness and Politics.—Most men naturally de- 
sire a school-house as near their door as possible, for 
the convenience of their own little family circles or the 
employment of their own dear daughters, sisters, cousins, 
or aunts as teachers therein. They are naturally loath 
to give up their little schools for the greatest good to 
the greatest number when once established, because of 
convenience, profit, love of control, attachment to the 
old school-house and conservatism in clinging to the old 
rather than trying the untried new. Politics is often 
a cause of little districts and an obstacle to their re- 
moval. The cry of a school-house at every man’s door 
is not an unpopular one and the demagog who is 
always ready to catch votes with any sort of a promise, 
without regard to the possibility or wisdom of keeping 
it, is ever ready upon occasion to raise the cry for tem- 
porary gain. The political sorehead is ever ready to 
flaunt in the face of the timid scarecrow of ruin to the 
party to procure or keep for his selfish ends his little 
district and his little school. Before the disfranchise- 
ment of the negro this was often used very effectively 
in counties in which the contest was close and no white 
votes could be safely lost. 

(2) A Large Territory and a Sparse Population.—It is 
almost impossible for states with a comparative small 
territory, a dense population, a large school fund,fand 
only one system of schools to appreciate the difficulty 
of this problem of larger schools in a state with a large 
territory, a sparse population, a small school fund, and 
two separate systems of schools for two races. To illus- 
trate: Total population of North Carolina, 1,823,810; 
average number inhabitants to square mile, 39; average 
number white children of school age to square mile, 9, 
average population of square mile of north Atlantic divi- 
sion of states is 129.8; average of state of Massachu- 
setts, 348 9; area of Massachusetts is about one-seventh 
that of North Carolina; her school population is 175 
that of North Carolina; her school fund is eight times 
that of North Carolina. She supports one system; 
North Carolina must support two in practically all her 
territory. 

(3) Bad Roads.—To make the problem of consolida- 
tion in North Carolina and her sparse population, large 
territory, small school fund and double system of schools, 
still more difficult in many of the very districts where 
the population is sparsest and the need for consolidation 
is greatest, the condition of the country roads is such 
during the season when schools are in session as to ren- 
der transportation of pupils practical without greater 
expense than can be supplied out of a small school fund, 
and to stand in the way also of requiring children to 
walk far to get to a school-house in a larger district. 
Without better roads and larger school funds, trans- 
portation of pupils in most rural districts of the South 
is hardly practicable. In any event, I believe, that, at 
present, consolidation of districts cannot successfully be 
carried beyond the point of leaving a school within 
reasonable walking distance of every child. In a mild 


climate any healthy child can walk over an ordinary 
road two or three miles to school without injury. Later 
when improved roads and more favorable conditions 
make transportation practicakle, these districts will prob- 
ably become the nuclei of larger districts still and the 
feeders to the township high school. 
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(4) Lack of county maps showing townships, roads, 
streams, centers of population, etc., and the consequent 
lack of information in regard to size, boundaries, topog- 
raphy distances, etc., of small districts and proposed 
consolidated districts. Such maps are an absolute neces- 
sity for consolidating intelligently. 


What Has Been Done. 


Here is the brief story of what we have done in con- 
solidating rural districts in North Carolina during the 
past two years: During the year ending June 30, 1902, 
there was an increase of 179 in the rural districts in 
North Carolina. From July 1, 1902, to June 30, 1903, 
the number of white school districts was reduced from 
5,653 to 5,370, a decrease of 282 white districts during 
that year. During the same year there was a decrease 
of 95 colored school districts, making a total decrease of 
378. This represents a consolidation of at least 600 
white and 200 colored districts in one year. In two 
years the total number of districts, white and colored, 
has been decreased 557 representing a consolidation of 
at least 1,200 small districts. 

How We Have Done it, 


Our general method has been to convince, persuade, 
lead the people, not to force, or seem to force, them, 
when it could be avoided. Radical action, in defiance of 
the wishes of a majority of the people concerned, always 
brings about harmful relations. The objections to con- 
solidation are natural and human and should be met 
wisely, tactfully, and sympathetically with reason and 
argument and patience, not with abuse and dogmatism 
and impatience.’ The final movement for consolidation 
should come from a majority of the people most con- 
cerned as a result of enlightened public sentiment on the 
question, and not from outsiders. The movement in 
each county must be led, if possible, by homefolks. The 
natural leaders of this and all other educational move- 
ments in each county are the school officers, the county 
superintendent, the members of the county board of ed- 
ucation, the school committeemen, the teachers. If 
these forces can be organized, informed, interested, 
set to work and directed, the battle will be won. : 

In our state and district associations, county superin- 
tendents have discussed the question, committed them- 
selves, individually and collectively, to the movement, 
and taken council together about ways and means of 
securing consolidation. Thru circular letters and con- 
ferences, county boards of education, committeemen and 
teachers have been reached and interested by the county 
superintendent and the state superintendent. Thru 
bulletins on the subject from office of state superintend- 
ent, and such other literature upon the subject as could 
be obtained thru the county newspapers, ever willing to 
aid in any good cause, the general public has been 
reached and informed and public sentiment aroused. 
County superintendents have been urged to talk it over 
privately and publicly in districts in which the condi- 
tions were favorable for successful consolidation, and to 
interest, if possible, a few influential citizens in such 
districts in the subject and set them talking it up. Thru 
blanks sent out for the purpose each county superin- 
tendent has reported to the state superintendent and 
the campaign committee for the promotion of public ed- 
ucation districts, in which the conditions are favorable 
for consolidation and some of the people are interested 
init. During the summer, with the aid of the funds 
furnished by the southern educational board, a regular 
campaign for public education has been carried on under 
the direction of this committee, of which the governor, 
the director of the Southern Education board for North 
Carolina, and the state superintendent are the executive 
committee. 

At the favorable points in the various counties re- 
ported by county superintendents, appointments have 
been made for educational rallies and addresses by state 
superintendent, local speakers, and speakers sent out by 
the executive committee. 
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When thé time was ripe, petitions asking for consoli- 
dation were generally circulated and signed by the 
majority of the patrons of the public schools in the dis- 
tricts concerned. 

Frequently consolidation has been encouraged and se- 
cured by standing offers of board of education to aid 
liberally in erecting large and comfortable new houses 
centrally located, provided the people in small districts, 
with old uncomfortable houses, would agree to consoli- 
dation. The board of education has encouraged and 
stimulated consolidation by giving preference to the ap- 
plications of consolidated districts for loans from the 
loan fund for building and equipping school-houses. 


How it Works. 


I have time only for a mere mention of some of the 
observed beneficial results of consolidation: 
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1. Better teachers, better houses and equipment, 
longer terms, better classification. 

2. Increase in enrollment and attendance. In many 
instances these have doubled the combined enrollment 
and attendance of the two or three little schools consoli- 
dated. 

8. Increase in pride and enthusiasm of students and 
in confidence and respect of patrons. 

4, Stimulation of greater competition to greater ef- 
fort by students and teachers. 

5. Economy in house and fuel, in number of teachers, 
and in time and energy of teacher, thru concentration 
on fewer subjects ana classes. 

6. Best objective argument for consolidation, and 
best and surest silencer of honest opposition. 

7. Increase in value of property and demand for it by 
inducing desirable immigration. 





Composite Sketches.’ 


U. S. Commissioner W. T. Harris. 


There is but one William T. Harris in the United 
States, and there are no duplicates in the process of de- 
velopment so far as an inspection of the educational 
horizon now indicates. There are some men who are 
stronger perhaps in one or two directions than he is,— 
those who have made a specialty of certain lines of in- 
vestigation; but’there is no other person in this coun- 
try that is so well read in all provinces of learning as is 
the commissioner of education. 

The most versatile man who has been president of the 
United States was undoubtedly Thomas Jefferson. In 
some respects, John Quincy Adams would be regarded as 
the more finished scholar, but his range was narrower than 
Jefferson’s, who took every department of knowledge for 
his field except that of speculative philosophy,—if he be 
judged from his letters, notes, and public documents. 
More than a hundred years ago, he saw the necessity of 
our possessing the Pacific coast so that we could in time 
command the trade with India, China, and Japan as his 
conversations and correspondence with Ledyard, the 
traveler, show. What he had projected with Ledyard, 
he had carried out with Lewis and Clarke later in the 
discovery and exploration of the Columbia river. Thomas 
Benton tells us that all the inspiration he received con- 
cerning the Oregon country, he imbibed from his con- 
tact with Jefferson who unfolded to him the necessity of 
our occupying that country permanently, and while Mr. 
Benton stood ustensibly as the advocate in the senate, 
Dr. Lewis F. Linn was the one who later grasped the 
situation in all of its fulness and became in the senate 
its ablest champion and exponent. 

It is on account of the wide view of seeing great 
measures that I have referred to the Pacific question in 
its incipiency, and to give point to the vast comprehen- 
sive insight possessed by Dr. William T. Harris, the 
foremost educator that America has produced. We 
have had many earnest, inspiring men; those who could 
move large masses of men and women by their splendid 
diction and charming elocution. Dr. Harris has neither 
of these qualifications. Before an audience his voice is 
metallic, the utterance very distinct, his pronunciation 
faultless, his style simple, clear, concise,—but he pos- 
sesses none of the graces of the orator. He is the 
thinker, the planner, the organizer, the one who thinks 
his subjects clean thru from the beginning to the end. 


* There have appeared in this series estimates of Dr, 
Maxwell and his work in New York city and of Superin- 
tendent Cooley and reasons for his remarkable success in 
Chicago. Among the articles received toward the con- 
struction of a composite sketch of Dr. W. T. Harris, the 
one given above sums up so admirably the judgment of 
those who have long been unequivocal admirers of the U. S. 
a, that the editor has decided to publish it by 
itself. 


He knows what effect a certain line of educational work 
will have not only on one generation of children, but on 
many and what will appear in our national character as 
a resultant. His predictions remind one of the great 
mechanicians of the heavens who can tell when and 
where to look for objects in the future and when found 
whether they will be static, reactionary, or dynamic. 
This idea may be represented in a simple manner. 

Who started the kindergarten system in America? Wil- 
liam T. Harris of St. Louis. Who first pointed out what the 
real function of the elementary schools is, weighed each 
branch of study and gave its true value in a course of 
study? William T. Harris in his reports in the “seventies.” 
Who marked out on a really scientific basis the type 
studies in the secondary or city high schools? William 
T. Harris. Who planned and then outlined the work 
connecting the high schools with the colleges and showed 
how they should articulate, so that the student would be 
continually getting a wider and more comprehensive 
view of the great departments of knowledge? I answer 
again, William T. Harris. It is true that some of our 
college and university presidents were learned men, but 
their ideas on educational subjects as a vast system were 
loosely hinged together, chaotic, and oftentimes pedantic, 
as any student knows, or if he does not know, he can 
easily find out by going back twenty or thirty years, and 
seeing wnat a conglomeration the courses of study of 
the leading colleges and universities then represented. 

The general frame work of each had some things in 
common, but each structure, so to speak, followed its 
creator’s ideal, and many of these ideals would in no 
sense be a violation of the Second Commandment. 

When manual training first swept over the country 
like a prairie fire and everybody was running, enthusiasti- 
cally shouting and endeavoring to mount into the band- 
wagon, there were no utterances on this new new factor 
that defined its limits so clearly and so sharply, indicating 
just what it might accomplish, and at the same time 
showing where it stops short of sound scholarship, than 
those by William T. Harris. The enthusiasts declared 
that he was out of harmony with advanced educational 
thought, that he was reactionary, gone to seed, crystal- 
lized on Hegelianism, but as clearer-headed men see 
more and more into this subject: now, they realize that 
it as a phase is now settling to its real level, and perhaps 
in twenty years more, its true function in a system of 
education will be carefully inventoried. His object was 
to ascertain what might reasonably be expected from a 
careful and patient investigation of a subject when it 
was studied in a scientific manner for the sole purpose 
of getting at its basic principles. 

It is not only as an educator that Dr. Harris is pre- 
eminent. He is to-day, and has been for more than fif- 
teen years, the best and ablest exponent of the princi- 
ples of the Christian religion there is on this continent. 
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He stands as the completest representative of the high- 

est and fullest life—of great thoughts that find their ex- 

= in the highest achievements of perfected man- 
ood. 

In another line he is without a rival, and that is in the 
ability to organize, concentrate, and emphasize what sta- 
tistics really teach. He can take up masses of figures 
and make them tell their story far more intelligibly than 
any other statistician in this country. Perhaps there are 
not ten men in the United States that know how to in- 
terpret, in an intelligible manner, statistical tables, but 
out of eighty millions of people, he is the only one who 
organizes data of this kind into an authoritative, logical 
exposition of a sociological or historical fact. In this 
field he lays the whole civilized world under contribution. 

As a philosophic interpreter of history, he is without a 
peer in this country. In fact all our historians have 
been more of annalists—lacking conspicuously in the 
ability to handle great facts and to subordinate the little 
facts of history. In saying this, I wish to be fully un- 
derstood. We have had graceful and charming writers, 
good at telling the things as they occurred, standing 
before the cave, as it were, and seeing the shadows flit 
across the wall, but there are few who could goin and 
see the forces that moved the shadows. John Fiske 
narrates well. He frequently threw on heavy side 
lights; he caught the spirit; he portrays vividly, but he 
is not the great constructive historian. McMasters pic- 
tures well the great and the small, but his pictures have 
too many unities to produce the best effect. He sup- 
plies much of the material out of which a great history 
will yet be made. Bancroft was stately and dignified. 
He themed his subjects and then starched them up for 
future Americans to look at. They are magnificent 
specimens in amber to be seen of men, and yet we need 
such a collection of fossils. Parkman struck out well, 
almost on too high a level. He painted with a master’s 
bold stroke. He told the story of the Red men as they 
stood with the English and the French, and so I might 
enumerate what I think are the many excellencies of our 
historical writers; but in doing this I feel that Dr. Har- 
ris, with Henry C. Brockmeyer, and perhaps a few oth- 
ers, are the only ones who caught the true drift of our 
historical currents; that is, they came down to national 
motives and studied them in their embryonic conditions 
and foretold why one set of ideas at a given period dom- 
inated rather than another. They traced things to their 
beginnings. 

There is another quality which Dr. Harris possesses in 
an extraordinary degree and that is the complacency of 
waiting. On many occasions in the National Council 
when the majority seem to be swept off their feet by 
some momentary current, he has remarked to me with a 
half-quiet chuckle: “We can afford to wait.” He has 
learned how to wait for ideas to soak into brains that 
were just beginning to be saturated with new relations. 

He might have become one of the foremost diplomats 
of the age. Heknows men intuitively, and he would have 
known when to concede a minor point in order to gain a 
larger one. His diplomacy would have been on high 
grounds—clear of trickery and deception. No one inthe 
superintendency ever knew better than he how to organ- 
ize and manage men by the mere force of his intellectual 
ability. He sized them up at their true worth, but when 
it comes to holding to a principle, no one was ever more 
tenacious. His sense of honor, high personal honor, I 
have never seen surpassed. In moral courage he is of 
the metal of which martyrs are made. At the stake he 
would burn without flinching. 

In debate, he is the most dangerous man there is in 
the United States to-day. A son of New England, in 
early life he came to St. Louis, and there he felt the 
flow of soul, the fire of enthusiasm that moved the South- 
ern and Western people, all tinged by that deeper insight 
of things which come from an intimate understanding of 
the working qualities of the German scientist and philos- 
opher. J. M. GREENWOOD. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
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A Californian Junior Republic. II. 


Camp Life. 

The boys in camp were aroused from sleep at 5:30 
A.M. by a bugle call. A half hour was given to dressing 
and then the flag was raised over the camp with due 
ceremony. Under the leadership of a competent in- 
structor came fifteen minutes of setting-up exercises, 
This was followed by breakfast. The boys washed their 
own dishes. Then came an hour’s play and at 8:30 work 
began. At 11:30 work ceased. Until two o’clock the. 
time was taken up by the citizens in playing games, 
swimming, and washing. 

At noon luncheon was served. Then from two to five 
came work. During the work hours the boys were occu- 
pied in making Indian bead belts and rustic flower bas- 
kets, while another group cleared the side of a large hill 
of its trees and undergrowth. The industrial activities 
were highly successful. An ideal factory was con- 
structed, with all the necessary benches and appurten- 
ances. These industrial energies gave a tone of perma- 
nency and realness to the whole experiment. It kept 
the boys interested and occupied for several hours every 
day. They learned many good habits, such as neatnéss, 
patience, accuracy, and endurance. 

At five o’clock work ceased, and the camp became a 
swarming beehive of boys. In afew moments, at the 
bugle call, there was a dress parade and the flag was 
lowered for the night. 

After dinner came some form of amusement. These 
took the form, usually of some sort of games. Monday 
night was given over to private theatricals; on Wednes- 
day came meetings, organized parliamentary rules. On 
Saturday night entertainments were given which soon 
attracted the inhabitants for miles around. 

The boys were housed in large, ample tents, having 
been divided into groups of six, under the leadership of 
a tent-master, who was held responsible for the behavior 
and cleanliness of his respective tent. A spirited com- 
petition for the best tent—the points being arrangement, 
behavior, etc.,—fostered a friendly rivalry among the 
boys, which resulted in a general care and neatness of 
the different tents. 

The tents were cleaned and aired daily, this being part 
of the health committee’s duties. A hospital tent, under 
the supervision of the state doctor, an older boy, was pro- 
vided with complete medicinal supplies for ordinary in- 
dispositions. Homesickness and poison oak were the 
only ailments. A visitor’s tent, furnished with two beds 
and necessary furniture, was in frequent use from visit- 
ing parents, who stayed over night. Mothers were 
anxious to understand the secret of managing fifty boys, 
especially how her son John ever happened to wash his 
own face or mend his clothes. It was a victory for the 
boys, for it proved that they could do things, if rightly 
directed and encouraged. Each tent had two lanterns 
for lighting facilities. 

The system of committees worked like a charm, the 
citizens performing their duties in an enthusiastic and 
responsible manner. Now the average teacher can 
hardly imagine fifty boys let loose in this way having 
any semblance of discipline. But the result of this sys- 
tem of government was that the boys did not go asa 
lawless, rough group, bent upon having a good time, but 
instead, as a trained and earnest body of boys, to form a 
law-abiding community. This Junior Republic was 
neither a farce, a mere burlesque of the real; nor was it 
a mere fancy or idea of the mind, but a successful 
reality. These boys successfully founded a republic, 
controlled and regulated their immature community with 
the same spirit and intelligence as is manifested in lar- 
ger governments. They built a colony with streets and 
public buildings, elected their officers, legislated and en- 
forced laws. The duty of the individual towards the 
welfare and common interest of the mass was deeply im- 
pressed upon every citizen. They learned the benefits 
of self-control and self-reliance, of simplicity and modesty 
in life. 
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IX. 


By Dr. James P. Haney, Director of Manual Graining, New Mork City. 


Grade 6A. 


Total time per week ninety minutes, to be divided into | 


two periods of appropriate length for lessons in working 
drawings, structural and applied design, and object draw- 
ing. 

Working Drawing.—Develop and emphasize the pur- 
pose of working drawings. Aim to secure clear and well 
placed free-hand sketches, followed by accurate mechan- 
ical drawings, carefully lettered and dimensioned. Insist 
on neatness in execution. 

Design.—In structural design develop law of fitness to 
purpose—i.e., that use determines form and material, 
and that desire for strength and beauty determines pro- 
portions. 

(Two lessons each week.) 

1. Teach use of drawing board. Practice exercises in 
ruling horizontal, vertical, and oblique lines with T-square 
and triangle. 

2. Working drawing (free hand)—pencil tray. Two 
views, full size. Extension, dimension center lines indi- 
cated and dimensions marked. 

3. Practice freehand printing and numbering. 

4, Working drawing (mechanical)—pencil tray, from 
sketches made second lesson. Extension dimension 
lines, etc., indicated. Print name and title. Vertical 
dimensions should be turned to read from bottom of page 
toward the top. 

5. Working drawing (free hand—3 views—8rd angle 
drawing) from model furnished by shop instructor or 
from clock bracket or other model furnished by special 
teacher. Extension, dimension lines, etc., indicated. 
Use hard pencil. Study model to develop principles of 
structural design (fitness of model to purpose, beauty of 
proportion, proper relation of parts, etc.), with a view 
toward the making by each pupil of a model showing or- 
iginal dimensions. 

6. Each pupil will plan within given limitations, ori- 
ginal proportions for his model. The dimensions planned 
may be marked upon the free-hand working drawing 
made last lesson. If necessary a new free-hand drawing 
will be made and dimensioned. 

7. Plan original modification in outline of model di- 
mensioned last lesson. Make several sketches. 

8. Each pupil will draw, full size, such part of the 
model as is modified in outline. This drawing is to be 
followed in shop or class-room in the construction of the 
original form. 

9. Working drawing (mechanical) of model designed 
6th lesson. Position of drawing on paper to be decided 
by pupil. Three views lightly drawn showing parts of 
model, without modified outline. 

10. Make careful drawing of such part of the model 
as is modified in outline. Cut this out and use as tem- 
plate in completing working drawing. Extension dimen- 
sion lixes, etc., indicated, and dimensions marked. Print 
name and title. 

Design.—In applied design aim to develop knowledge: 
of Balance—equalized weights or consistency of attrac- 
tions, Rhythm—continuous or related movement, Har- 
mony—consistency or relationship of masses. Emphasize 
the proper relation of the decorating mass to the space 
decorated, and the refinement of the elements of the mass. 

(Two lessons each week.) 

11. Design for constructed form. Original sketches, 
conventionalized flower or flower and leaf, for design for 
constructed form. 

12. Continue sketches for design. 

13. Complete design for constructed form. 

14. Trace on paper design for constructed form. 
Make two tracings, one to be painted, the other to use 
in tracing design on wood. 

15. Practice painting flat washes of grayed colors, 


suitable for staining wood, as illustrated on color chart. 
paint background of design. 

16. Practice painting units for design in colors, show- 
ing harmonious relations with background color. 

17. Paint design. 

Object Drawing.—Aim to secure correct foreshortening 
and accent in drawings of familiar cylindrical and pris- 
matic objects. Require careful study of relative size 
and position of objects in simple groups, and test by 
pencil holding and pencil measurement of directions and 
proportions. In all drawings seek quality of line ex- 
pressive of texture. 

(Two lessons each week.) 


18. Draw cylinder capped by smaller cylindrical plinth 
(made of paper), below eye, or picture study: “The Bal- 
loon” ~—Dupré. 

19. Sketch group, cylindrical object, as jar or bottle, 
below eye, and vegetable. Decide on general propor- 
tions of group, on placing of drawing on paper; on rela- 
tive proportions and position of objects. Sketch lightly 
each object. 

20. Complete drawing of group sketched 17th lesson. 
Group placed in position and studied. Errors in propor- 
tion and appearance corrected. Complete drawing— 
attention to rendering. 

21. Test Drawing.—Group, cylindrical object and 
vegetable. Development of lesson to precede drawing. 

22. Draw vegetable form, or picture study: “Lost”— 
Schenck. 

23. Draw square prism, on side, turned at 30° and 60°. 

24. Draw square prism, on side, turned at unequal 
angles. 

25. Test Drawing.—Square prism turned at unequal 
angles. Development of lesson to precede drawing. 

26. Draw vegetable form, or picture study: ‘“‘ Colum- 
bus at the Court of Spain”—Von Brozik. 

27. Book or box turned at unequal angles. 
several quick sketches. 

28. Sketch book or box turned at unequal angles. 
General proportions; position on paper; relative propor 
tions. Sketch object lightly. 

29. Complete drawing of book or box, or picture study: 
“The Edge of the Woods ”—Rousseau. 

30. Test Drawing.—Book or box, turned at unequal 
angles. Development of lesson to precede drawing. 

31. Blocking in leaf with turned edges, or paint vege- 
table with leaves in water color. 

32. Blocking in leaf with turned edges, or paint vege- 
table or spray in water color. 

33. Blocking in and drawing leaf with turned edges or 
paint spray or flower in water color. 

34. Draw leaf or simple spray, or paint spray or flower 
in water color, or picture study: “Moses, Joshua, Eli- 
jah ”—Sargent. 
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Notes of New Books. 


Easy Experiments in Physics, by Preston Smith, instructor 
in natural science in the state normal school, Fitchburg, 
Mass. —The purpose of this book is to guide the young pupil 
in his effort to know more about nature and her phenomena. 
It brings him into direct contact with nature by means of 
experiments, thru which he is led to make careful, accurate 
observations. He is also required to express his thoughts in 
clear, accurate language. ‘I'he experiments may be used in 
intermediate, grammar, or high school classes. At first 
they are largely qualitative; afterwards simple measure- 
ments are made. ‘I'he apparatus required is very simple and 
inexpensive, and can be obtained in any small village. 
Among the experiments are those relating to solids, liquids, 
and gases; heat, sound, light, maguetism, frictional elec- 
tricity, voltaic electricity, and chemistry of combustion. 
The book is illustrated with numerous cuts, and will prove 
most helpful in getting pupils interested in the study of na- 
ture’s laws. (The Morse Company, New York.) 


School Algebra, by John M. Colaw, A.M., and John K. Ell- 
wood, A.M., authors of a series of arithmetics and algebras. 
The authors aim to make the transition from arithmetic as 
the science of numbers to algebra, the science of generaliza- 
tions, less difficult. To this end they have introduced an un- 
usually large number of simple exercises, and, at the same 
time, have eliminated puzzles. The arrangement of the sev- 
eral topics has for its purpose the best mental discipline, 
rather than exact logic. The problems and illustrative exer- 
cises are models of neatness and orderly arrangement, while 
a liberal use of proofs tends to accuracy in operations. 

The modern scientist makes large use of the graphic sys- 
tem. Pupils who have never found any relation between 
lines and equations find this method a just at a point 
when they need to give their whole thought to the interpre- 
tation of results. Asa preparation for such applications a 
large series of graphic representations of equations, both of 
the first and second degree, finds a place. These features 
render the book unusually well suited to the preparation of 
students for actual use of algebra. (B. F. Johnson Publish- 
ing Co., Richmond, Va. Price, $1.15.) 


The Wanderings of Joe and Little Em, by Albert Bigelow 
Paine.—Joe is a New Hampshire boy ‘‘ with a song bird in 
his throat,’’ and Little Em is his sister. The two orphans 
start on foot to New York to find an opera singer who has 
heard Joe’s voice and told him to come to her. They meet 
many adventures on the way, find the great singer, and Joe 
realizes his ambition, for the greatest music lovers of Europe 
hear that wonderful ‘‘ angel in his throat.’’ It is a pretty 
story prettily told, and has several good illustrations by J. 
an (Henry Altemus Company, Philadelphia. Price, 





The Arkansaw Bear is the title of a tale of fanciful ad- 
venture told in song and story by Albert Bigelow Paine. A 
little boy and a big black bear became companions in adven- 
tures that are always diverting, sometimes pathetic. but 
never tragic. The story is witty and ingenious, and will 
amuse people of ai] ages, but especially the young. The 
many illustrati ns were prepared by Frank Ver Beek. 
(Henry Altemus Company, Philadelphia. Price, $1.00.) 


The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come, by John Fox, Jr., 
as a serial — the reading public about as well as any 
story that has been issued in recent years. Its subject and 
the method of treatment both took the public fancy. The 
simplicity and pathos of the characters, the admirable pre- 
sentation of the scenes and incidents, and the interesting 

lot all combine to make it a story much above the ordinary. 

he time is during the civil war and the scene is Kentucky. 
The writer has pictured boy life among the Kentucky moun- 
tains, life at a blue-grass college before the war, the class 
feeling that existed, the manner in which the state was rent 
asunder by the civil war, and the daring deeds of Morgan’s 
men. There is a pretty lovestory, for what would a novel be 
S50). that? (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. Price, 

1.50. 


Ivanhoe needs no recommendation, no matter in what form 
it appears. but the edition with notes, by Miss C. E. T. 
Dracass, seems to be well fitted for school purposes. There 
is a great deal in this romance that young readers will not 
understand unless it is — they simply pass over it 
—half understanding. Therefore we welcome such an edi- 
tion; it is as easy to read as one without notes and is doubly 
valuable. It is well illustrated and fitted in all respects for 
school libraries. (D. Appleton & Company. Price, $0.60.) 


First Aid to the Injured is one of a series of popular little 
hand books. The author is F. J. Warwick, M.D., who gives 


plain and simple rules to be followed in cases of accident or 
emergency as well as in the first stages of illness. In 
Civics George Lewis gives concise and complete information 
on a multitude of questions pertaining to our government, 
its history and development. John Harrison’s After Dinner 
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Stories is a collection of the latest, best, and most catch 
stories, all so short and pithy as to be easily remembered. 
he wee Publishing Company, Philadelphia. Price, $0.45 
each. 


Money Making Entertainments, by Lizzie J. Rook and 
Mrs. E. J. H. Goodfellow is a book of ‘‘ideas.’’ Of course 
the title is self-explanatory, but it should be added that the 
insertion of the word ‘‘ Novel’’ is fully justified by the con- 
tents. In looking over the table of contents the number of 
names that appear familiar is small, and careful study shows 
that not only are the titles new but the details are both in- 
teresting and practical. For anyone desirous of preparing 
an entertainment which shall both please and make money 
for some charitable or similar project this little work will 
prove a mine of decidedly interesting information. (The 
Penn Publishing Company, 923 Arch street, Philadelphia. 
Price, $0.30.) 


Wide Awake Dialogs, by T. S. Denison, is a collection of 
about thirty short monologs and dialogs for use in school. 
The latter are for from three to eight persons, and are 
bright and contain plenty of action. We would like to ask 
the author, however, what good purpuse such a poem as 
‘‘The Durbar,’’ which is calculated to inspire national 
hatred, can serve in school? We have had too much of that 
sort of thing already. (T. S. Denison, Chicago.) 


The Year’s Festivals, by Helen Philbrook Patten.—The 
author gives the origin and history of the principal holidays 
and tells how they have been and are celebrated. These ho!- 
idays include New Year’s day, Twelfth Night, St. Valen- 
tine’s day, All Fool’s day, Easter, May day, Hallowe’en, 
ha pr hg and Christmas. The volume is well written 
and will be a very desirable one for reading or reference. 
The photogravures, of which there are several in the book, 
are ¥ excellent quality. (Dana Estes & Company, Bos- 
ton. 


Six Girls, by Fannie Belle Irving, is one of the very best 
home stories for girls. The author is a niece of Washington 
Irving and shows clearly that some of that gifted writer’s 
talent fell upon his family. Altho first published more 
than twenty years ago, few books have enjoyed greater pop- 
ularity, and it still continues to sell steadily. Any one who 
has read the story will understand this. Books for girls are 
not uncommon, but books written from the point of view of 
girlhood and ar its spirit and atmosphere are ex- 
ceedingly rare, as all publishers and many parents realize. 
The author of Six Girls certainly had the gift of - 
ing the period of girlhood with acute sympathy. The young 
heroines are very real, they do not always act and talk as 
older people might wish them to, but they certainly act and 
talk just as girls in their places would. It is a healthy, 
happy, and fascinating story. Any one who has read the 
story of Bea, Kittie, Ernestine, and the others, will be glad 
to introduce their young girl friends to them. As the pub- 
lisher says, ‘‘A book like this needs no advertising. It wins 
its way by something far more effective—personal recom- 
mendation —, readers.’’ It is illustrated by A. C. 
Learned. (Dana Estes & Company, Boston.) 


Forging Ahead, by Horatio Alger, Jr., when taken up by 
a boy will be bought, for this author suits a boy’s taste. We 
have read a good many ks by Mr. Alger and found they 
all had the motive of inspiration. Underneath the often 
exciting incidents there lies the statement, ‘‘ You could do 
this if you should try.”” The most common incidents are 
portrayed by him so as to lose their homeliness and make a 
readable narrative. Here an earnest, ambitious boy sup- 
ports his mother, and, tho beset by oppcsition, succeeds in 
rising above the condition in which he was born and makes 
*) _ of himself. (Penn. Publishing Company. Price, 


Brenda’s Bargain, a story for girls, by Helen Leah Reed. 
—This is the fourth book of the popular Brenda series. It 
introduces a group of younger girls, pupils in the domestic 
science school conducted by Brenda’s cousin and her former 
teacher, Miss South. The story deals with social settlement 
work along lines in which people are now interested, and 
under conditions with which the author is familiar. A num- 
ber of excellent illustrations in the book is the work of 
Ellen Bernard Thompson. (Little, Brown & Company, Bos- 
ton. Price, $1.20.) 


The Promotion of the Admiral, by Morley Roberts.—Those 
who like a lively story of the sea and of adventures in for- 
eign lands will thank the author for giving this volume of 
stories to the world. The story which gives the title to the 
book opens in a sailors’ boarding house from which the scene 
changes to the good ship California. It is a good picture of 
the hurly burly of sailor life. The other stories relate to 
‘‘The Settlement with Shanghai Smith.’’ ‘‘ The Policy of 
the ‘Potluck,’’’ ‘‘The Crew of the ‘Kamma Funder,’’’ 
‘The Rehabilitation of the Vigia,’’ ‘‘ Three in a Game,’’ 
‘The Man from Abo,’’ and ‘“ The Scuttling of the ‘ Pan- 
dora.’’’ These tales are rich and racy, full of odd charac- 
ters andstrange scenes. They are exceedingly entertaining. 
(L. C. Page & Company, Boston.) 
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Folly in Fairyland, by Carolyn Wells.—The Folly who 
occupies the center of the stage in this little drama of Fairy- 
land is Florinda, whose name was shortened to Folly, we 
suppose, because that name sounded pretty for a little girl. 
Folly was enjoying one of the best Christmases in the world. 
She was reading a Fairy book when she became drowsy and 

resently in stepped two -~ visitors, the Babes in the Wood. 

hese conducted her thru the forest where they met many 
of the characters who are known to childhood—Jack-the- 
Giant-Killer, Cinderella, Goldilocks, Puss-in-Boots, etc. 
Folly has some wonderful adventures, but they are all pleas- 
ant ones. The author is steeped in children’s lore and in 
this book presents it in an original way. The book is finely 
illustrated by Wallace Morgan.’ (Henry Altemus Company, 
Philadelphia. Price, $1.00.) - 


Daddy Joe’s Fiddle, by Faith Bickford.—A little girl, 
whom we are led to think from the narrative is of Indian 
descent, finds an old violin in a garret ina trunk. She pro- 
ceeds to make music for herself, guarding well her secret, 
altho at times it is in great danger of being found out. At 
last her ability becomes known and the result is a concert at 
which little Chu, the heoroine, plays so well as to suprise 
everybody. The illustrations are by Edith Francis Foster. 
(Dana Estes & Company, Boston.) 


Lippincott’s Series of Select Novels is a collection of vol- 
umes by good writers for fifty cents in paper, $1.00 in cloth. 
Among the volumes that have been issued thus far are Mr., 
Miss, and Mrs., by Charles Bloomingdale, Jr.; A Self-Made 
Countess, by John Strange Winter; The Murder of Delicia, 
by Marie Corelli; Jack Raymond, by E. L. Voynich; A Red, 
Red Rose, by Katherine Tynan; The Diamond Necklace, by 
Frantz Funk-Brentano, and Farewell, Nikola, by Guy M. 
Boothby. (J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. ) 


The Furniture People, by Hope Daring.—The heroine of 
this ingenious story is Velma, an imaginative little girl of 
nine. The different pieces of furniture hold conversations 
with her, telling her about the trees of which they are made. 
The settle tells about the oak family, the sideboard of the 
walnut trees, a rare old table of mahogany, the kitchen table 
of the white pine, and so on. All this botanical information 
is so woven into the story as surely to hold the attention of 
children. (Geo. W. Jacobs & Company, Philadelphia. ) 


A Quaker Maiden is a story for girls by Evelyn Raymond. 
A young girl reared in all the simplicity of a Quaker family 
is suddenly transported to the home of a wealthy cousin. 
She is at first greeted with derision, but gradually her un- 
failing gentleness and sterling character win the respect of 
her cousins, and at the time of financial disaster she be- 
comes the reliance of the entire family. (Penn Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia. Price, $0.90.) 


Gipsy Jane is one of Harriet A. Cheever’s best stories. 
A little girl’s mother, a beautiful gipsy, is married to an 
Englishman of titled family. After the mother’s death the 
child is brought up in one of the Romany camps. She is a 
wonderful dancer and natural musician, and soon is given a 
chance to win great popularity on the concert stage. Fin- 
ally she is recognized by her father, who has been falsel 
infeomed of her death, and is carried back to Rosemore Hall. 
She is a winning character in whatever position she is placed. 
(Dana Estes & Company, Boston. Price, $1.00.) 


Little Dick’s Christmas, by Ethelred B. Barry.—In this 
little book the author tells how a little boy gave up his 
cherished wish of a rocking-horse for Christmas in order 
that the poor children might be given stockings and warm 
clothes He also reconciled his grandfather to the marriage 
of his mother to the village rector. The child received the 
longed-for present, the estranged members of the family 
were reconciled, and the strike which had caused all the 
bitter poverty in the town was at last raised, the mill doors 
opening on New Year’s day, at the old wages. A happy 
Christmas had come to all the village thru the unconscious 
efforts of a brave, simple-hearted child. (Dana Estes & 
Company, Boston. Price, net, $0.40.) 


A Little Booke of Poets’ Parleys, arranged by Charlotte 
Porter and Helen A. Clarke, with page designs by Marion L. 
Peabody. —This is a series of conversations between sundry 
pairs of poets, assenting or dissenting, and conveying to one 
another their minds on different subjects. The effect of 
plac ng the opinions of great writers opposite each other, is 
enhanced by separate page designs and special typography. 
(T. Y. Crowell & Company, New York. Price, $0.75.) 


Lord Dolphin, by Harriet A. Cheever. —Itis not very often 
we get ‘an autobiography of a fish, but here we have one 
told in this author’s best style. The big fish was born in the 


Mediterranean sea. After numerous adventures he finds 
himself in the Zoo in New York city. In the course of the 
story he gives a great deal of information about life in the 
deep sea, about divers, pearls, shells, sponges, sharks, 
whales, and his mortal enemy, the flying fish. The book is 
illustrated by Diantha W. Horne. 
Price, $0.49, net.) 


(Dana Estes & Company. 
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The Christmas Stocking, by Elizabeth Wetherell. —This is 
a story that has made Christmas brighter and happier in a 
multitude of homes. An editor and well-known writer 
tells about his reading it many years ago and that it has 
brightened every Christmas for him since then. The best 
= of it is that it will induce the young to try to make some 
have a happy time who are not so welloff as they are. There 
is an introduction by J. H. Willard, and forty-four illustra- 
tions. (Henry Altemus, Philadelphia.) 


The Master Feeling, by N. Almirall, is a story that appeals 
very quickly to our sensibility. In its 200 pages is the con- 
densation of a lifetime of thought and feeling. Not many 
stories in that space carry one on so rapidly and awaken so 
much sympathy. The author has succeeded in giving com- 
pleteness to the plan, it is true, but the reader at times 
wishes the tale had beenlonger or moredetached. (Richard 
G. Badger, Boston. Price, $1.25.) 


Italian Life in Town and Country, by Hannah Lynch, is 
one of the series of volumes on Our European Neighbors, 
edited by William Harbutt Dawson. The Italians area very 
interesting people who have played and are playing an im- 
portant part in the world’s affairs. Their good and bad qual- 
ities may be understood by reading this volume. Consider- 
ing the hard life of the peasantry—their poverty, their high 
taxation, their ignorance—we may well wonder they possess 
as many virtues as they do. 

The author, Luigi Villari, gives us an intimate view of 
the life of the peasantry, as well as of the middle classes, 
the aristocracy, the clergy, and the arny. There are chap- 
ters relating to government, public education, amusements, 
literature, and the press, all showing an intimate knowledge 
of the people and their ways gained from observation and 
consulting the best literature relating to the Italian nation. 
The numerous halftone plates showing cities, localities, 
persons, objects of art, etc., add greatly to the interest and 
‘beauty of the book. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
Price, net, $1.20; by mail, $1.30.) 


There is a melancholy interest attaching to the book en- 
titled Ordered to China by Wilbur J. Chamberlain. He 
spent some months in China following the Boxer insurrection 
of 1900 as correspondent of the New York Sun and wrote a 
series of bright letters concerning his life during that period 
to his wife and sister. These letters make up the present 
volume published in 1903, but the author never saw it in 
print as he died at Carlsbad, August 13, 1901. The fact is 
they were not intended for publication, and this is what 
makes them such charming reading. They are the genuine 
outpouring of a bright young man’s thought and feeling. 
The book will greatly help one in understanding Chinese 
affairs. (Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York.) 





Doctor Did It. 
Put on 36 lbs. by Food. 


Feed a physician back to health and he gains an experi- 
ence that he can use to benefit others. For this reason 
Grape-Nuts food is daily recommended to patients by hun- 
dreds of physicians who have cured themselves of stomach 
trouble. One doctor says: 

‘* Altho a physician and trying to aid and assist my fellow- 
beings to enjoy good health it must be admitted I formerly 
did not —— the best of health myself. In January, 1899, 
I only weighed 119 pounds. At this time I was living in 
the Ohio valley and began to think I had about seen pare, Bor 
days. One day, about 3 years ago, I had an opportunity to 
try Grape-Nuts food for my breakfast. I liked it so well 
that I ate three teaspoonfuls three times a day and have 
regularly used it up to the present time, and I now weigh 155, 
a gain of 36 pounds, and enjoy the best of health. 

‘*Not only has Grape-Nuts made this wonderful change in 
me, but through it I have helped my friends, relatives, and 
patients. The sustaining power of this food is simply won- 
derful. 

‘«T have one patient who is a section hand on the C. & O. 
R. R. who eats nothing in the morning but four tablespoon- 
fuls of Grape-Nuts and yet does his very hard work up to 
lunch time and enjoys the best of health and strength. 

‘*T could name a great many cases like this and I still pre- 
scribe Grape-Nuts in my practice every day.’’ Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ask any physician about the scientific principles on which 
Grape- Nuts food is made. He’ll tell you the principles are 
perfect. 

Then a 10 days’ trial proves that the principles are carried 
out in the food (‘‘all the good of the grains so treated that 
anyove can digest it all’’). Shown in renewed physical 
strength and brain energy. 

‘‘There’s a reason.’’ 

Look in each package for the famous little book, ‘‘ The 
Road to Wellville.’’ 
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Why Only Thirty Per Cent.? 


President Eliot, of Harvard, has found that the grad- 
uates of the common schools who enter college excel in 
competition with students recruited from private and 
endowed schools. “ The honors,” he says, “ are still with 
the public schools.” They are. But what percentage 
of the boys going to college come from the public 
schools? Only about thirty per cent. Hence seventy 
per cent. of the boys who are privileged to enjoy the 
higher educational advantages offered at college have 
been prepared in the private schools. In other words it 
appears that a majority of the well-to-do portion of in- 
telligent American parents do not support the common 
schools by faith in the efficiency of these schools. Why 
do they lack faith? Why do they send their children to 
private schools? Can the high school people answer 
these questions? 

This is an important matter. If a portion of the 
thoughtful people of the nation withdraw their support 
from the common schools the omens are not favorable to 
substantial progress. Supt. R. K. Buehrle, of Lancas- 
ter, seems to have a clear realization of it. At the re- 
cent meeting of Pennsylvania city and borough superin- 
tendents, he asked the question, “How can we hold the 
children of prominent citizens in the public high 
schools?” He pointed out that where a man’s treasure 
is there is his heart also. If intelligent parents patron- 
ize private schools in preference to the public schools, 
the problem of securing adequate financial support for 
the improvement of public instruction must become in- 
creasingly difficult. 

The best thought of the community must be kept in 
close sympathy with the common schools. The point is 
simple, and the consequences are plain. Yet there was 
present at the Pennsylvania meeting a Pittsburg school 
principal who argued that the public schools are not 
preparatory feeders for the colleges, but simply institu- 
ticns to supply the bare educational necessities to chil- 
dren whose parents cannot afford to send them to other 
schools. This same principal announced that the public 
school course should be limited to reading, writing, 
spelling, language, and something else—I have forgotten 
what it was. Geography, he maintained, was introduced 
into the curriculum by teachers “out of a job,” who, 
knowing the subject, wanted to create a place for them- 
selves. These extra-ordinary utterances at an educa- 
tional convention A. D. 1904, nineteen hundred and four, 
were even applauded by three or four school superintend- 
ents. It seems incredible. But such are the facts. 

Every effort should be made to hold all the children of 
a community in school as long as possible. If the 
school programs do not suit the people, make them 
reasonable and attractive and then prove their value. 
Parents are only too eager to give to their children the 
best that is to be had. They regard their little ones as 
their own ideal selves in whom they would fain see 
realized their own highest ambitions. If they can be 
shown that the common schools are truly the most effi- 
cient and most desirable places for their children to at- 
tend, they will not withold their parental support. But 
school people have not yet realized to the fullest extent 
the logic of the meaning contained in the name “Com- 
mon” schools. The common schools belong to the 


people, to all the people, particularly the parents, to 
help them achieve thru them their highest intellectual 
and moral objects in life. 
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American History in the Schools. 


Asa philosophical historian President Woodrow Wilson, 
of Princeton, probably has no equal in America. John 
Fiske is no longer among the living. Reporters there 
are many, and of chronological exegetes there is no end. 
Histories whose over-cautious authors have kept their 
ears close to the ground have of necessity an earthy 
taste which none but clay-eaters can really enjoy. Of 
course, children can be made to feed on them; it is eat 
or starve for them. They might fare worse. They 
might be taken thru the historical settings of a small 
man’s personal prejudices and fed on unripe verdicts 
raised on the hot-bed of a ready history writer. It were 
better that they should be given a stone when they ask 
for bread than that they should be filled with historical 
apples tainted by the handling of an opinionated tyro. 
American historians of the type of Fiske and Wilson are 
rare—very rare. 

The New York Educational Council is to be congratu- 
lated on getting Woodrow Wilson to speak on the teach- 
ing of history in elementary schools. How he would 
proceed in portraying the historical evolution of our 
country to the children is suggested in these extracts 
from his address: 


In almost every school history there is a map of the present- 
day United States printed on the first page. That is the first 
mistake. If you tell the student at the start what the 
United States has become, you make it impossible for him 
to realize the feelings of those settlers back in the seven- 
teenth century. The student in his historical voyaging 
should approach this country in the same spirit as did the 
old discoverers; it should as far as possible be an unknown 
land for them. 

You can’t cajole children back into the seventeenth cen- 
tury. They have lived in the nineteenth century—worse 
luck—and they know the high building, the railway, the tele- 
graph, and the steamboat. This shrunken world that we 
hive in nowadays is bound together by rail and wire; it is not 
the boundless world of the seventeenth century. 

The key to the proper method of teaching history is to get 
the children back into the atmosphere of those old times. 
Let them imaginatively come in the caravels of Columbus, 
believing that they are to discover the East Indies, let them 
sail on the Half Moon and believe with Hendrik Hudson that 
they have discovered the Northwest Passage. 

Let the children realize that those old Puritans in their 
knee breeches and steeple hats were Indian fighting fron- 
tiersmen just as much as the Westerner with his slouch hat 
and bucking bronco. The key to American history is this 
man of the frontier. 

And down to the year 1890, the right place to feel the pulse 
of American life was on the frontier. I say down to 1890 
because our census makers then announced that they could 
no longer find a frontier. 

Let the children get a sympathetic impression of these 
men and they will better understand the spirit of their coun- 
try than if you talk to them of political liberty. There is 
not one of you that knows what political liberty is. I’m 
sure I don’t. Until we got the Philippines we thought that 
political liberty resided in certain institutions. The Filipinos 
are enjoying liberty, too, so we are told, but by another 
meted. Tell the children what our forefathers came to 
this country for and what they fought for, and then tell 
them that the Filipino, denied these self-same things, is still 
enjoying liberty, and you have given the children a tough 
morsel for their mental digestion. 

I do not believe that the true history of America, the his- 
tory that will give us a living picture of our past, will be 
written in our generation. We are doomed to be creatures 
of our own day, and it’s a dull day. It’sallhurry, all bustle, 
and no refreshment; a day of cold steel and hard fact. We 
are in such a hurry that we no longer have time to sit down 
and dream dreams, and no people make any intellectual ad- 
vance unless they do dream their dreams. 


EPO 
The College to Stay. 


President Edmund James, of Northwestern univer- 
sity, expressed his belief in the American college in a 
recent address in which he said: “ President Butler, of 
Columbia, has followed President Harper, of Chicago, in 
foretelling the early end of the American college in its 
present shape, and they have both done what they could 
do to hasten this end by propositions looking toward 
shortening the course from four years to three and twe 
years. Whatever may be true two centuries from now, 
or of the colleges in the great cities, there is no indica- 
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tion at present of any such decline in the better colleges 
or those favorably located for college work. 

“It cannot be denied that there are many students in 
college who ought not to be there and who would much 
better be at work. Northwestern proposes to sift the 
student body and select from among those who apply 
the best and most promising material. We have just 
established in the college department one hundred 
scholarships which are to be assigned upon an unique 
basis, paying no attention to merely academic standing 
or to competitive examinations. We propose to apply 
tests which will select as far as possible those individuals 
who give promise of high achievement.” 


Wanted—A Schoolmaster. 


About the year 1774, says the London Schoolmaster, 
a teacher was advertised for. In view of the present 
question of the schoolmaster’s extraneous tasks, it is in- 
teresting to see what was required of such a gentleman 
a century and more ago. The following is taken from 
Mate’s “Illustrated Guide to Burnham.” 

‘‘WANTED.—A person qualified to teach school, and as 
an amanuensis te write grammatically for the press the 
compositions of an old invalid. He must be a proper judge 
of securities for cash; draw leases; makewills . . . and 
undertake the clerkship of a large Benefit Society, with 
whom he must by their articles pray extempore and give 
them lectures. He ought to be able to sing and play differ- 


ent instruments of music, to teach his pupils to dance, and - 


to shave and dress a few gentlemen in the neighborhood. 
Bleeding, drawing of teeth, and curing fire-legs, agues, and 
chilblains in children, will be considered as extra qualifica- 
tions.”’ 


The salary to be paid this prodigy is not mentioned. 
New Educational Centers. 


Owing to economic conditions new educational cen- 
ters will be formed during the next generation, at least 
this is the opinion of many thinkers among whom is 
Pres. Henry S. Pritchett, of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. Keen observers have watched the 
mushroom institutions of the West assume gigantic pro- 
portions almost at once. They have seen these endowed 
by the oil king and other tremendously wealthy men, and 
have thus foretold the educational eclipse of the East. 
The increased cost of living in the Eastern centers of 
learning is keeping students from coming to the older 
universities and is also leading a large number of stu- 
dents from New England, New York, and Pennsylvania 
to attend the state universities or other institutions of 
the Middle West. 

President Pritchett has discussed the subject as fol- 
lows, taking the standpoint only of the head of a Bos- 
ton institution: “ No true citizen of the Union wholly 
regrets this condition of affairs. It will, indeed, be a 
fortunate day for our country when the colleges of 
Louisiana and of the Carolinas are so strong in teachers 
and equipment as to attract students from Massachu- 
setts and New Hampshire.” 

“But I should be sorry to see the time come when the 
cost of education in Boston wasso great as to limit the 
number of those who come to us from distant states, to 
the families of the well-to-do or to those who receive 
aid from college endowment. This question is worth 
considering, not only from the standpoint of the stv- 
dent and of his social and physical needs, but also from 
that of the educational interests of Boston and New 
England. Boston is not only interested in the work of 
education, it is interested also in the business of educa- 
tion and it seeks to encourage by every right means the 
coming of it by men seeking education. Such exchange 
increases in the best way the ties which bind New Eng- 
land to the other states. 

“Our New England institutions were started and have 
prospered as private institutions without large grants 
from the state, and they have therefore always been 
conducted upon the theory that a fairly high charge for 
tuition could rightly be made. The great Western in- 


stitutions, like those at Madison and Ann Arbor, have 
grown up under a different theory. 


In those states, the 
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commonwealth itself undertakes to furnish a free edu- 
cation of the most complete sort, and the state univer- 
sity forms the apex of the state educational system. 
The incomes of the state universities are growing year 
by year, and the facilities are rapidly becoming compar- 
able with those offered by the strongest New England 
Tuition is free, or at most is but a nomi- 
nal sum, living is cheap, and a student may go to one of 
these great Western institutions and live for a year for 
the sum required for his tuition alone at the institute. 

“All these considerations are making, as time goes on, 
stronger reasons why boys from Texas and California 
and Missouri and Georgia and other distant states 
should consider these institutions, rather than New 
England as places of residence for their student life. 
The man who can afford it will come from distant places 
to New England, so long as our institutions maintain 
their high standing, so long as their faculties are com- 
posed of great teachers, and so long as their facilities 
are better than those of other regions; but the burden 
of high tuition and of expensive hving will become a 
continually increasing barrier, a sort of educational 
tariff erected against the student of limited means. The 
son of the clergyman, the teacher, of the clerk, of the 
man of small income, will find it each year harder to ob- 
tain an education from us and will be forced by reason 
of the increasing cost to turn elsewhere.” 


School City at Teachers Coliege. 


The “ School City ” has had numerous advocates both 
on account of its disciplinary character and its influence 
in giving young pupils an insight into practical city gov- 
ernment. The upholders of this system now have as an 
argument that this system has been introduced into the 
Speyer school, the model school connected with Teachers 
college, Columbia university. Speyer City, as the school 
municipality is called, is organized with all the laws, reg- 
ulations, and general machinery of a real city. 

The city limits include the territory of the school 
building, from cellar to the model roof garden, and that 
portion of the sidewalk lying immediately in front of the 
school. This area is divided into five wards. The form 
of government guaranteed the city by its founders is re- 
publican, and is modeled upon the charter of New York 
city, with certain alterations demanded by confined quar- 
ters and a lack of sufficient population to fill all the 
offices called for in that document. 

There is, however, a mayor, elected by a vote of male 
citizens over ten years of age who have not been appre- 
hended in the act of using profane language or expec- 
torating from the windows above the first floor during 
the preceding ten months. A district attorney, a con- 
troller, a chief of police, and two judges of the court of 
appeals are chosen in the same manner. The mayor ap- 
points the city clerk and the commissioners of police, 
health, and finance. 

There are two courts of justice in this miniature 
municipality. The court of appealsis composed of the two 
justices chosen at the regular election, and the police 
court is composed of either one that may be within sum- 
moning distance when disturbances occur. Any prisoner 
brought before the police court may receive upon his 
own request a trial by jury, and if dissatisfied with the 
verdict of the jury may carry his case to the court of 
appeals, where the presence among the justices of the 
supervisor of the boys’ clubs, guarantees justice. 

The duties of the district attorney are principally to 
defend the interests of the city in all cases before the 
court, and his office has been the busiest department of 
the city government. The chief of police is the posi- 
tion most desired, it is to be hoped because of the desire 
to promote the interests of peace and good order. 
There is also a board of aldermen elected in the same 
manner as the mayor, composed of ten members chosen 
from the various boys’ clubs. 

The scheme has aroused great enthusiasm among the 
boys and it certainly gives them a valuable idea of muni- 
cipal government and respect for law and order. 
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New York Education Centennial. 


Secretary Palmer, of the board of education, has 
brought up the question of celebrating the hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of public schools in New 
York city. He thinks the celebration should be held on 
Feb. 19, 1905. On that day in 1805 a meeting was held 
at the house of John Murray, which resulted in the 
formation of the Free School Society of New York. 
This society opened the first school, in 1806, with an at- 
tendance of forty-two. In 1826 the scope was broad- 
ened so as to include all children not otherwise provided 
for. Previously it had instructed only the children who 
did not belong to, or were not provided for by any reli- 
gious society. The board of education was established 
in 1842, and until 1853 the two societies co-operated 
In the latter year, in the interest of harmony and effi- 
ciency, the board of education absorbed the other society. 


Hygienic Needs of School Children. 


Dr. H. Augustus Wilson recently addressed the Phila- 
delphia teachers on “School Hygiene.” He said in sub- 
stance: 

‘Whenever a child persistently assumes a faulty pos- 
ture, whenever there is a limp, whenever there appears 
to be increasing languid, indolent, listless assumption of 
abnormal positions, the child should be kept under care- 
ful medical inspection. The teacher will perform the 
highest humane services by insisting upon medical care 
for all pupils who will not or cannot or do not conform 
to the accepted standards of what a child should be able 
to do. 

“Rotary lateral curvature of the spine is caused by 
continued faulty positions in standing, sitting, sleeping, 
and carrying heavy weights, like school-books, on one 
side. The primary and inducing cause may be often 
traced to defective vision and hearing that forces the 
child to turn its head even slightly. It is generally first 
observed by one shoulder being higher than the other, 
one hip being more prominent than its fellow, stooping 
or round shoulders. It occurs more frequently in girls 
than in boys, the proportion being about eight girls to 
one boy. It may be, therefore, properly assumed that 
matters of dress influence it by preventing full freedom 
of movements. At first the faulty postures are capable 
of self-correction; that is, the child’can assume correct 
positions without difficulty. Soon the bones composing 
the spinal column become deformed, and when not given 
proper attention this bone deformity becomes perma- 
nent. 

“In rotary lateral curvature there is no muscular fix- 
ation, but a relaxed condition of the muscles, and it is a 
safe rule that a faulty posture of the spine or any other 
joint that is accompanied with rigidity of the muscles is 
caused by bone tuberculosis.” 

Dr. Wilson said that it was a refined variety of cruelty 
to keep growing children at brain work. Between study 
and recitation hours there should be intervals of ten or 
fifteen minutes given to relaxation, such as marching or 
playing in the open air. The frequent short recesses 
were far preferable to the longer ones. It was not only 
the weary brain which caused restlessness toward the 
end of the day, but also the expression of bodily fa- 
tigue.” 

ERP 


The Education Committee of Gloucester, England, 
have adopted the following regulations with regard to 
corporal punishment. Corporal punishment shall be in- 
ficted only for grave offences, and shall be forth- 
with recorded in a register for that purpose. No cor- 
poral punishment shall be administered by anyone but 
the head teacher, or by certain certificated teachers 
specially named by him from time to time in such regis- 
ter; and in mixed schools, corporal punishment on girls 
shall be inflicted by none but female teachers. All other 


teachers than those specially authorized are hereby 
absolutely prohibited from inflicting such punishment. 
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The Busy World. 


The third annual report of the New York State Hos- 
pital for the care of Crippled and Deformed Children 
shows the valuable and helpful work that this institution 
has done and is doing. Efficient and intelligent care of 
a number of unfortunate children has had such benefi- 
cial effects that it can be confidently hoped that their 
whole life will be made easier and happier. The board 
of managers of the hospital wish the names and addresses 
of poor children, who are crippled or deformed, in any 
neighborhood in the state, and such information will be 
received gladly by the authorities. Address the surgeon- 
general of the hospital at Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Alaska. 

The Senate Committee report gives Alaska an area of 
600,000 square miles. The Yukon river that runs thru 
part of it is 2,200 miles long. A large part of the coun- 
try is yet unexplored. The coast, affected by the Jap- 
anese current, rarely goes below zero in temperature, 
and does not vary twenty-five degrees summer and win- 
ter. Along the coast the rain and snowfall are excessive, 
at Valdes being fifty-seven feet; in the interior (over the 
mountains) about what it is on the Atlantic coast. The 
cold in the interior is excessive, the ground freezing to 
a depth of forty feet or more. This ground thaws out 
to a depth of four feet in summer, and (along the Yukon) 
potatoes, currants, and raspberries mature. 

Furs and fish have been produced to the value of fifty 
million dollars each ; gold, since 1898, thirty-one millions. 
The great need now is of roads. Canada has built from 
Dawson tv the gold camps, so that flour costs the Cana- 
dian $8 per hundred, but the American pays $32. A 
wagon road is needed from Valdes to the Yukon; it 
would soon be followed by a railroad. 


Santo Domingo, 

As the world’s history is made, the center of interest 
shifts back and fsrth across the hemispheres in a way to 
test our knowledge of geography severely. And as our 
own country has seemed to play a principal part in 
events during the last aix years, our geographical hori- 
zon has been greatly broadened. First we struggled 
with Cuba and the Philippines, then with Porto Rico, 
and in rapid succession China, Venezuela, and Panama. 
Our latest scene of activity has been on the island of 
Santo Domingo, a place concerning which the average 
person has but the vaguest knowledge. The ordinary 
teacher of geography tells her class that Santo Domingo 
is an island in the West Indies and its principal cities 
are Port au Prince and San Domingo. That is all the 
text-books give, except that its products are such as are 
usually found in tropical countries. 

As a matter of fact this island has had a long and by 
no means uneventful history. It has just escaped be- 
coming a possession of the United States and it seems 
probable that at no very distant day our government 
will feel compelled to establish itself in the island. 

Santo Domingo lies midway between Cuba and Porto 
Rico. Its products and climate are accordingly similar 
to theirs. The island is about the size of Ireland, being 
400 miles long and some 160 miles wide, Its coastline is 
rugged and picturesque and to the visitor approaching 
from the sea it appears most attractive. Four chains of 
mountains rise up in different parts of the island and 
tropical vegetation and forests make the picture com- 
plete. One of these mountains, Loma Tina, rises to a 
height of 10,300 feet. 

Historically the island is most interesting. It was 
first discovered by Columbus in 1492. He gave it the 
name of Hispaniola and here the Spaniards made their 
‘first settlement in the New World. Large plantations 
were established, and the natives were enslaved to pro- 
vide laborers. Then followed one of the worst perse- 
cutions and massacres of the aborigines that ever took 
place in the Western hemisphere. As a result in fifty 
years every Indian had disappeared. Then the island, to 
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a large extent, went to rack and ruin. Some Spaniards 
still lived in the eastern section, but the western part 
was absolutely deserted. With the coming of the buc- 
caneers it was partially re-populated. 

Here the French planned raids upon the rich cities to 
the South and West; here they brought their booty, 
collected their slaves and raised wild cattle. There 
was great profit in raising cattle in those days and so the 
rich valleys of the island were filled by roaming herds, 
which furnished hides and tallow to be shipped to 
Europe. In 1697 France received the western part of 
rie island by a treaty with Spain, under the name of 

aiti. 

The history of Haiti had such an important effect 
upon the present Santo Domingo that the one can only 
be understood thru the other. For almost a hundred 
years Haiti was a part of the French kingdom, but then 
thru the mistakes of the first French republic and later 
of the first Napoleon it was lost and practically ruined. 

When the republic of France was declared with its 
cry of equality and fraternity the slaves were freed. 
When Napoleon succeeded to power he was persuaded 
to make the negroes slaves again. Naturally the black 
men did not take kindly to this and a great revolution 
was the result. This was marked by a series of horrible 
massacres of the whites. A negro republic was estab- 
lished and the right to hold real property was denied to 
any white man. Since 1810 there have been a series of 
negro emperors, kings, and presidents. Santo Domingo, 
emboldened by the success of her neighbors also threw 
off the yoke and united with Haiti, but soon the two 
separated and they have remained separate ever since. 

Santo Domingo is naturally an extremely rich country 
but its possibilities have not been developed on account 
of the lack of a stable government. The principal occu- 
pation is agriculture, which is carried on ia a desultory 
way. Coffee, tobacco, cacao, and sugar are the principal 
products and exports. There are also the valuable pro- 
ducts of the rich tropical forests such as mahogany 
and logwood. There are large deposits of gold, silver, 
and copper, but no mining has as yet been done. 

The republic of Santo Domingo, has at the present 
time a population of 610,000 people, most of whom are 
Spanish, negroes, and half breeds. The island’s com- 
merce, including both exports and imports, in a peaceful 
year, is estimated at $5,000,000. Since 1898 there has 
been almost continuous war, so that this amount has 
probably diminished. San Domingo, a ruined Spanish 
city, is the capital and has a population of perhaps 15,000. 
It has a cathedral and a few public buildings as its only 
attraction. There are said to be over a hundred miles 
of railroad, but very little of this is used at the present 
time. The government which existed before 1898 had 
arranged a rather complete system of education with 
both primary and secondary schools. Education was 
free and compulsory and there were said to be 300 
school buildings with 10,000 pupils on the island. 

It is interesting to note that annexation of Santo 
Domingo to the United States has been a favorite pro- 
ject ever since 1845. Under President Pierce, Gen. 
George B. McClellan, the father of the present mayor 
of New York, was sent to make a survey of Samana 
bay for a naval station. His report favored the project, 
but it was allowed to drop. In 1867 Secretary Seward 
and other prominent government officials visited the 
city of San Domingo to secure annexation, but nothing 
eame of it. Under General Grant a treaty was drawn 
under which, by the payment of $1,500,000, the republic 
was to become United States territory. The people of 
Santo Domingo ratified the treaty by a vote of 15,000 
to 400. The treaty was defeated, however, in the 
United States. Another movement followed for annex- 


ation, but this also came to nothing. 

Europe regards us as responsible for Santo Domingo’s 
actions, and it seems highly probable that if anarchy 
continues to rule in the island that the United States will 
have to interfere, for self-protection. 
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Letters, 





Manual Training Valuable. 

One of the important features in THE JOURNAL is, to 
my mind, the exhibit of Manual Training by Dr. Haney. 
There have been questions concerning the methods to be 
employed, for all of us have groped in the dark during 
the past ten years, but Dr. Haney has made matters 
quite plain. Tho it must be said we cannot all follow 
the course yet, there are still a great many who cling to 
the 38R style of teaching; these being taxpayers they 
must be heeded. 

The South’s Needs. 


We of Alabama appreciate the efforts of THE JOURNAL 
in behalf of better salaries. Professor McAndrew is 
doing a noble and needed work. The salaries paid here 
really degrade the teacher. A college man taught the 
first year for three months at thirty-one dollars; he was 
an able man, but ninety-three dollars for a year’s work 
was discouraging. Then he entered an express office in 
Birmingham, the monthly pay being ninety dollars. But 
his heart was in the school-room and he will return to it 
when he can get seventy-five dollars per month. 

We feel that there is something encouraging in the 
fact that THE JOURNAL keeps at this week after week. 
There have been many excellent articles in it urging 
better pay, but now it seems to have settled down to 
make it a business to improve public opinion. 

Some time ago there was an article that arrested my 
attention; it said that the state departments must co- 
operate. That is, that not every young man and woman 
who wanted to earn a little money must be let in, but 
those who held professional certificates. This is a great 
point; it is the key to the situation. 

I think there should be only three classes allowed to 
teach: (1) college graduates; (2) normal school do.; (3) 
those in county normal training schools who are prepar- 
ing to go into the state normal schools—and those only 
after a year’s training. 

Now this might be said only to put the bars up higher, 
and would not affect the wages. But if there were few 
of No. 3 they could demand more wages and the directors 
would have to pay them or have no school. I urge this 
plan which has been outlined by THE JOURNAL. Con- 
tinue your good work, Messrs. Editors, and may you live 
to see the results of your efforts as you have in so many 
other departments of educational progress. 

Montgomery. R. E. WILTSHIRE. 


The Course of Study. 


The changes in the course of study in the New York 
schools have provoked comment, as might have been ex- 
pected. I have had a large experience in school work 
and consider the change as necessary and valuable, and 
I believe all thoughtful teachers will agree with this. It 
required courage on the part of Superintendent Maxwell 
to make this change and he is to be thanked for having 
courage, for most of us lack in this element. 

One thing is apparent as we go forward, and that is 
that the old style of teacher finds difficulty in handling 
the increased work. I do not think it is harder work for 
one who is competent, but for one who is not it is posi- 
tively terrifying. Here comes in the need (in my hum- 
ble opinion) of more men teachers, especially in the 
highest class. These should be college graduates, men 
of real ability. 

There is another thing that will be needful and that 
is special schools for the children of immigrants. I do 
not think it well that a child who can speak only Italian 
or Russian should be put into a school where the rest 
speak English; they should be taught first to speak, 
read, and. write the English language; then they could 
join the regular school. E. F. L. 

Long island City. 


Humors of all kinds are prolific of worse troubles. They may be entirely ex- 
pelled by a thorough course of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


The New Orleans school board has 
voted to rebuild the Herman Lafon school 
for negro children. This school was set 
on fire during the troubles growing out of 
the race riots of 1901. It was named 
after Lafon, the negro philanthropist, 
who left his money to charities for both 
whites and negroes. The school building 
was the finest for negroes in the South. 


The glass blowers of New Jersey have 
triumphed in the contest over the child 
labor bill. The senate has amended the 
bill reducing the age limit from sixteen 
to fourteen years. 


Chancellor E. Benjamin Andrews, of 
the University of Nebraska, was re- 
cently confined by illness in a Chicago 
hospita!. On his return to Lincoln, sev- 
eral hundred students hauled his carriage 
thru the streets to the university. The 
students’ reception was planned as a re- 
buke to the demand for his removal, 
coming from —, to the acceptance 
of Mr. Rockefeller’s gift of $67,000 
toward the university religious temple. 


The Kentucky legislature has passed 
the bill aimed at Berea college, which 
prevents the co-education of the races. 
To prevent the forfeiture of some of the 
bequests to Berea the bill was amended 
to permit white and colored schools under 
one management provided they are 
twenty-five miles apart. 

The effects of lawlessness and rioting 
upon boys and girls were well illustrated 
recently at a Springfield, Ohio, school. 
A few days after the lynching of a ne- 
gro for murder, two white boys of the 
Shaffer street school seized a negro, 
placed a rope around his neck, and at- 
tempted tohang him. Fortunately the 
negro boy was rescued before serious in- 
jury had been done. 

The practical nature of manual train- 
ing in Western schools is well illustrated 
at the Indianapolis Manual Training 
school this year. Five members of the 
senior class are constructing gasoline 
motors with which to light a home, run 
an automobile, operate a windmill, and 
drive a launch. 

The mingling of politics and school 
affairs has caused the election of a six- 
teen-year-old boy to the Pittsburg school 
committee. The leaders of the Republi- 
can party in their hurried efforts to pre- 
pare a ticket mixed up the names of 
father and son, and only the day follow- 
ing election showed that a boy was nom- 
inated. It has been arranged that an 
appeal will be taken to court. 


The University of Vienna, one of the 
largest universities in the world, has been 
closed in consequence of threats of dis- 
turbances among the students. The Ger- 
man students were much incensed at the 
demonstrations of the Czechs against 
their German comrades at Prague, and 
they threatened retaliation. 

Governor Vardaman, of Mississippi, 
has vetoed an appropriation bill for the 
Holy Springs State Normal school, a ne- 
gro educational institution. The gov- 
ernor’s messsge declared that the educa- 
tion offered by the institution was not 
suitable for negroes. The most impor- 
tant part of the message says: 

‘‘T wish it understood that my objec- 
tion to this bill does not grow out of a 
spirit of race hatred. I wish the race 
well. I should like to see it developed 
along moral and industrial lines until it 
shall become a positive factor for good 
rather than a menace to our civilization. 
The only hope for the consummation of 
that wish is for the state to take matters 
in hand, ignore the abuses and criticism 
of the ignorant time servers of both the 
North and the South, and give the negro 
that which the negro needs—education 
for his heart and hands.’’ 


Kenyon college, Gambier, Ohio, has 
received a gift of $50,000 from Andrew 
Carnegie. 

Some 200 Iowa teachers have been 
swindled by a pair of clever sharpers. 
The two men secured the signatures of 
200 county teachers to notes for $12.50 
for payment of membership to a summer 
school to be held at Amesby the National 
Reading Club. The members were to 
receive ten books besides a course of 
lectures. The supposed agents secured 
the confidence of the county superintend- 
ent, who was used in deceiving the vic- 
tims. The swindlers discounted the 
notes at the banks for $11.50, clearing 
$2,300, and. disappeared.§ _ - 


Child Labor in New Jersey. 

The New Jersey legislative committee 
on labor and industries recently gave a 
hearing on the proposed child labor bill. 
The measure is a codification of the laws 
affecting the welfare of employes in fac- 
tories. John L. Swayze, private secre- 
tary of Governor Murphy, supported the 
bill. He said that the state protected its 
children against cigaret and liquor, and 
it should do everything to guard the 
health of the young. Investigation had 
shown that children and parents often 
made affidavits that child employes were 
over the legal restriction age of fourteen 
for day work, when an inspection of 
baptismal records showed them two and 
three years under that age. Inspectors 
had reported that many children had been 
employed who were not much above the 
age for kindergarten attendance. The 
state should protect these children 
against the greed of parents and selfish 
manufacturers. 

The opponents of the bill were repre- 
sentatives of the Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association. They all spoke in favor of 
the entire bill, except Section 9, which 
prevented child night work. This re- 
striction, they claimed, would cripple the 
glass industry, and would injure both 
manufacturer and employe. It was 
stated that three-quarters of those em- 
ployed were boys between fourteen and 
sixteen years of age. If the boys under 
sixteen were not allowed to work the 
night blasts, enough youthful help could 
not be obtained to keep the factories 


going. 


Questions on Education. 


The following were the questions in 
the science of education at the recent 
examination for license to teach in the 
New York city high schools: 

1. Explain the following terms as used 
in educational literature: Adjustment of 
environment; many-sided interest; self- 
activity. 

2. ‘‘Recent psychological pedagogy 
looks upon the child as a reacting organ- 
ism, and declares he should be trained in 
those reactions which he will need most as 
anadult. The chief object of everyexperi- 
enced teacher is to get pupils to think 
ee mh after the method adopted in his 
particular line of werk; not an accumu- 
lation of information, but the habit of 
correct thinking, is the supreme result 
of good teaching in every branch of in- 
struction.’’—Report of Committee of 
Seven. 

(a) Explain and illustrate each of the 
following expressions as used in the fore- 
going excerpt: The child as a reactin 
organism; habit of correct thinking. (b) 
State and discuss the principle laid down 
in the second sentence of the above ex- 
cerpt. ‘ 

8. ‘* The object of education should be 
to form the strongest possible associa- 
tions of the salutary class; associations 
of pleasure with all things beneficial to 
the great whole, and of pain with all 
things hurtful to it.'’’—John Stuart Mill. 


Illustrate the application of this doc- 
trine (a) to instruction, (b) to discipline 
or training. 

4, (a) State two principles ares 

the training of memory. (b) Illustrate 
the application of each principle to the 
teaching of your specialty. 
_ 5. (a) Name three possible causes of 
inattention on the partof pupils in class. 
Describe, with reasons, the proper pro- 
cedure on the part of the teachers in 
each of the supposed cases above cited. 

6. What consideration should deter- 
mine the distribution of questions in a 
fifty-minute recitation of a class num- 
bering thirty? 


Syracuse University. 


The annual catalog of Syracuse univer- 
sity, which was recently issued shows 
that the institution has 2,222 students, 
and that it has more students in the col- 
lege “a than any other college in the 
state. The work of the university is so 
organized that any student can pursue 
with the best equipment and facilities 
any course of liberal study found in any 
American college. The department of 
pedagogy under the direction of a dis- 
tinguished educator, offers fourteen 
courses of study. 

Among them are the following: The 
History of Education, the Philosophy of 
Education, Social Phases of Education, 
Herbartianism and Froebelianism, Neu- 
rology of Education, Educational Psy- 
chology, School and Mental Hygiene, 
School Organization and Management, 
General Methodology, Educational 
Classics, Special Methods in Special 
Subjects, etc. 

A summer school will be held at the 
university for six weeks, viz.: July 5 to 
August 15. This school is especially de- 
signed to accommodate teachers of ele- 
mentary andsecondary schools. Courses 
will be offered in Greek, Latin, German, 
French, English, history, pedagogy, 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, geol- 
ogy and geography. 

Syracuse university corresponds to the 
American idea of a cluster of co-ordinate 
colleges in which may be pursued the 
great fundamental courses of liberal arts, 
law, medicine, and Christian ethics. To 
these are added a college of fine arts and 
a collegeof applied science. The univer- 
sity is broad in its scope and represents 
the latest and best thought in education 
in the arrangement of courses, and aims 
at most troro scholarship in its work. 


The Code Napoleon. 


On March 21 France celebrated the 
romulgation of the great code of civil 
aw commonly known as the ‘‘Code Na- 
poleon.’’ It is now coming to be recog- 
nized that this code was the most endur- 
ing of Napoleon’s marvelous achieve- 
ments, because the legal system which it 

established is the most used code in the 
wor'd. 

Napoleon imposed his code upon all the 
countries where he gained a foothold. 
As a result it still forms the basis of the 
laws of France, Belgium, Holland, Italy, 
parts of Switzerland, most of Central 
and South America, and even in our own 
state of Louisiana. In addition the in- 
fluence which it exerts in Germany, 
Spain, and Russia is by no means slight. 

Before the French revolution there 
was great diversity of laws, and one of 
the first projects started under the con- 
sulate was the working out of the code. 
Napoleon entrusted it to the ablest jur- 
ists of France, but he was the moving 
spirit. The code did not produce much 
new law but it simplified existing legis- 
lation, and was famed ‘‘to provide all 
with equal justice, equal privileges, and 
equal opportunities for advancement. ’’ 
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Philadelphia Letter. 


The alumni of the architectural de- 
partment of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania are raising a fund of $500,000 to 
erect an architectural school building. 

The Philadelphia evening high schools 
have closed for the year. On March 
' 15 closing exercises were held in the 
Boys’ High school, the principal feature 
being an address by the Rev. Dr. Floyd 
W. Tomkins. At the Girls’ schools the 
special exercises included addresses by 
Dr. Matthew J. Wilson and James 
Hughes, both of the evening school com- 
mittee. The average attendance at the 
Central Evening High school was over 
700, as compared with about 300 for the 
best previous year. 


Room for Improvement. 

‘* Educational Problems in Puiladel- 
phia ’’ was the subject recently discussed 
before the Philadelphia Collegiate 
Alumni by C. R. Woodruff. The speaker 
said the city’s school system was the 
most inadequate in the country. In part 
he spoke as follows: 

‘* The locations and physical condition 
of most of the school-houses are deplora- 
ble. As a rule, they are alongside of 
alleys and streets, or near factories and 
mills. As a consequence, the school 
children are brought into contact with 
the lowest classes of humanity, and be- 
come accustomed to seeing vice and 
crime. The buildings, at present, are 
generally in a most unhealthy condition. 
In some instances they resemble prisons 
and similar public institutions. All 
school-houses should be the perfection 
of artistic and hygienic achievement. 
Teachers in our public schools should be 
freed from political influence. The teach- 
ers of Philadelphia should hold a position 
for life, providing they conduct them- 
selves properly and are fitted for their 
work. Marriage should not debar them 
from teaching. The teacher’s salary 
should be commensurate with the ser- 
vices rendered.’’ 


Supplies Held Up. 

For the last three months a controversy 
between Mayor Weaver, the school board, 
and the city councils has held up all sup- 
plies for the Philadelphia schools. It was 
contended that under the act of 1963, 
creating the department of supplies a 
municipal department, the board could 
not buy its own supplies thru the director 
of the department. Pending the action 
of the courts the board has refrained 
from buying supplies. All the contracts 
for stationery, books, and school furnish- 
ings have been hung up since Jan. 1. 

The courts have held that the board of 
education is its own purchasing agent. 
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The opinion of the court reads in part 
as toilows: ’ 

‘‘It is made certain that the subject of 
education in the public schools is consti- 
tutionally declared to be an affair of the 
commonwealth and hence the inference 
is necessary and irresistible that it can- 
not be classed as a municipal function so 
called. : 

‘We thus approach the construction 
of the act of 1903 with these two propo- 
sitions determined: . 

‘‘ First: That the purchase of supplies 
or the performance of any other admin- 
istrative act for the public schools is in 
Pennsylvania not a municipal function, 
properly so-called, and 

‘‘Second: That the legislature has not 
then conferred upon the city of Phila- 
delphia any special power to act as an 
agency of the state in such administra- 
tion. 

“‘Does the act of 1903 change the 
status or confer the power? The merest 
glance at its wording shows that it does 
not. There is no attempt to make any 
special definition of business of the city 
or to add to that business any element 
not theretofore included in it.’’ 


Chicago Items. 


The Chicago ‘‘ Teachers’ Case,’’ which 
has been postponed so many times, has at 
last had a hearing. This, and several 
unfortunate misunderstandings over the 
newspaper reports, have been the chief 
educational interests in Chicago of late. 
Miss Margaret Haley was the chief in- 
terest for the Teachers’ Federation and 
Superintendent Cooley for the board. 
The board’s attorneys held that it had the 
power to dismiss any teacher in the ser- 
vice at any time with or without cause. 
The case will probably not be definitely 
settled for some time. 


The child study department of the Chi- 
cago Principals’ Association has pre- 
sented its report. Regarding the matter 
of penmanship the committee decided 
that a‘uniform system in all grades was 
not desirable. The value of oral work in 
reading was emphasized. 

The association has adopted the report 
of the committee on the relations of 
principals and engineers and janitors. 
The three important features of the re- 
port are: that the principal shall be in 
charge of each school; that in schools of 
twenty or more rooms the work of the 
janitor and engineer be divided; that the 
superintendent of schools be made the 
nominal head of every department con- 
nected with the practical management 
of the schools. 


Some Chicago people are attempting 
to have leases of houses expire on June 
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30 instead of on April 30 as at present. 
This would make July 1 instead of May 1 
moving day. That the present plan of 
changing residences on May 1 seriously 
disturbs school arrangements is one of 
the arguments for the change. 


The University of Chicago is organiz- 
ing a class to make a tour of Palestine, 
under the leadership of Prof. Shailer 
Mathews. The purpose of the course 
will be the study of Biblical history and 


geography. 
Recent Deaths. 


Capt. William Robertson Garrett, an 
ex-president of the N. E. A., died re- 
cently in Nashville, Tenn. For nearly 
forty years he had been prominent in the 
educational work of Tennessee. Captain 
Garrett served thru the Civil war in the 
Confederate army, and, at the close of 
the war, became master of the grammar 
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Capt. William Robertson Garrett. 
school at William and Mary college, Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. In 1868, he went to Ten- 
nessee, where he served as president of 
Giles college, at Pulaski; then as super- 
intendent of Giles county, principal of 
Cornersville academy, teacher at Mont- 
gomery Bell academy, at Nashville; state 
superintendent of public instruction and 

rofessor of American history at the 

eabody Normal college. He served as 
president of the Tennessee Public School 
Officers’ Association and as president of 
the N. FE. A. 

Captain Garrett was editor at one time 
of the Southwestern Journal of Educa- 
tion, at another of the American His- 
torical Magazine, and he was co-author 
of Garrett and Goodpasture’s ‘‘ History 
of Tennessee. ”’ 

Tennessee schools owe much to Cap- 
tain Garrett. He was the author of 
most of her public school laws, including 
the original public school laws of 1873, 
which marked the beginning of the state’s 
school system. 


Caleb Maguel Harrison, for more than 
twenty years superintendent of the New- 
ark, N. J., City Children’s Home, died 
on March 15. He was born in 1838 and 
em teaching in the Paterson, N. J., 
public schools at the age of eighteen. He 
served as principal of several schools. 
In 1866, he was made state superintend- 
ent of the New Jersey schools, and he 
framed the bill which piaced the schools 
of the state under the care of the state 
board of education. 


Charles W. Mesloh, for six years asso- 
ciate professor of Germanic languages and 
literature at the Ohio State university, 
died suddenly on March 15. 


Arthur Greeley, professor of biology 
at Washington university, St. Louis, died 
on March 15. 

William C. Gorman, teacher of botany 
and commercial subjects in the Mont- 
clair, N. J., schools for the last eleven 
years, died on March 15. 
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In and Around New York City. 


Edward M. Shepard has been elected 
chairman of the board of trustees of 
City college. He succeeds Edward Lau- 
terbach, who is a regent of the state 
university. 


Miss Emma L. Johnston, principal of 
P. S. No. 140, Brooklyn, has been nomin- 
ated as principal of the Brooklyn Train- 
ing School for Teachers to succeed the 
late John Gallagher. Miss Johnston is a 
graduate of the Paterson, N. J., high 
school and training school and of Adelphi 
college, Brooklyn. She has also studied 
at Harvard. 

After teaching in Paterson, she was 
appointed in 1883 teacher at P. S. No. 22, 
Brooklyn. In 1885 she was appointed a 
teacher in the department of theory of 
the Brooklyn Training school, and later 
she was head of the English department. 
In December, 1902, she was appointed 
principal of P. S. No. 140, Brooklyn. 
She is co-author with Dr. Maxwell of a 
set of text-books in grammar. 


At a recent meeting of the Women 
Principals’ Association the pressure of 
work in the schools was discussed. The 
modification of the course of study and 
syllabi was approved. The preparation 
of a special course of study for part- 
time classes was favored. The propo- 
sition to put one teacher in charge of 
two-part time classes was opposed. 

The Elsberg pension bill was endorsed 
and an invitation from the Male Princi- 
pals’ Association to confer on the pro- 
posed assignment of additional teachers 
was accepted. A letter of congratula- 
tion was sent to Miss Sawtelle, the re- 
cently elected head master of the 
Hancock Memorial school, Boston, 


Prin. Henry M. Jenkins, of P. S. No. 
3, Manhattan, who is chairman of the 
committee to consider plans for school 
fire drills, has submitted to the superin- 
tendents a system for emergency drills. 


The system includes a code of signals for i 


the dismissal of children with or without 
hats, three or four abreast, while a 
march is played upon the piano. The 
large boys will look out for the smaller 
children under the direction of the prin- 
cipals, who will be held responsible for 
accidents or dilatory dismissal. 


It is expected that suits aggregating 
$365,000 for salaries due the elementary 
teachers of Brooklyn during 1899 will be 
brought against the board of education. 
This case involves the question of whether 
$1,166,966 from the state department of 
education was spent by the board or not. 
According to the teachers’ council this 
sum could not bediverted from teachers’ 
salaries, but it was turned to the general 
fund for reduction of taxation. 


Mrs. Jennie L. Vandewater, who was 
dismissed from P. S. No. 58 in Queens 
on account of her marriage, has applied 
to the supreme court for a writ of certi- 
orari. If this is granted it will be neces- 
sary for the court to review the trial of 
Mrs. Vandewater before the committee 
on elementary schools of the board of 
education. This will virtually be an ap- 
peal of the case and will test the legality 
of the by-law prohibiting married women 
from teaching. It is understood that 
there will be no opposition to the grant- 
ing of the writ, as the members of tlie 
board want the question of married 
teachers settled in some absolute manner. 
As the matter stands at present vexa- 
tious cases are arising almost constantly. 
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The agreement between Columbia uni- 
versity and the College of Pharmacy, by 
which the latter will be associated on 
July 1 as one of the university schools, 
has been made public. It provides 
that the university president shall be, 
ex-officio, president of the College of 
Pharmacy. The dean of the college is to 
be nominated by him and appointed by 
the-college trustees. The management 
of the college isto be generally under 
the jurisdiction of the university, as are 
the other schools associated with it. 


P. S. No. 4, Brooklyn, F. F. Downey, 
principal, has gained an enviable reputa- 
tion for excellent fire drills. In a recent 
test the 1,250 children in the building, 
including two kindergarten classes, were 
out of the building in forty-six seconds 
after the fire gongs had rung. 


President Finley, of City college, is to 
deliver the commencement addresses at 
Johns Hopkins and North Carolina uni- 
versities. He will also deliver an ad- 
dress at the annual meeting of the N. E. 
A. on ‘‘ Educational Progress,”’ 


Senator Dowling has introduced a bill 
into the legislature taking the control of 
the normal college from the board of ed- 
ucation and vesting it in a board of trus- 
tees to be appointed by the mayor. The 
new board will inciude at least two 
women, who are to be alumnz of the 
college. The Normal College Alumnz 
are supporting the bill. 


Labor troubles in the form of strikes 
are again interfering with the rapid con- 
struction of New York schools. The 
building committee of the board of. edu- 
cation is trying to devise some means by 
which it might be possible to have school 
work hampered as little as possible. 


The board of superintendents is trying 
to _ rid of seventy assistant principals 
in Brooklyn, who draw salaries of $1,600 
each. These assistants are more or less 
superfluous where they are, but the board 
has no power to transfer them to other 
boroughs or to other positions without 
their consent. A number of the Brook- 
lyn schools exceed the number of assist- 
ants allowed by the present regulations. 


The board of education has been or- 
dered by the dock department to remove 
the twenty-two classes under Principal 
Goldey from the recreation pier at the 
foot of East Third street before May 15. 
If this edict is enforced 2,200 children 
will be placed on part time. The classes 
went to the pier last December from P. 
S. No. 36, which is now entirely occupied 
by girls. 


Brooklyn will have a university if a 
bill now before the legislature is passed. 
The Heffley school is to be the basis for 
the institution. 

The bill constitutes Norman P. Heffley, 
Charles Herrman, F. L. Mark, E. J. Col- 
cord, and E. M. Heffley as a corporation 
for the purpose of promoting literature, 
art, and science. The university is to be 
located in Brooklyn and shall be subject 
to visitation by the state board of re- 
gents. The Heffley school is authorized 
to transfer all its property to the univer- 
sity. Under the bill the new institution 
may grant diplomas and degrees, after 
a course of instruction substantially the 
same as is required for like literary hon- 
ors, diplomas, and degrees in educational 
institutions of the state. The Heffley 
school property comprises a four-story 
brick building and some land on Ryerson 
street and Grand avenue, Brooklyn. The 
different departments have a total regis- 
tration of 1,500 pupils a year. 


The Rev. Dr. Thomas S. Hastings, pro- 
fessor of homiletics at the Union Theo- 


logical seminary for twenty-three years, 
during ten of which he was president of 
the faculty, has resigned on account of 
ill health. Asa tribute to his services 
he has been made professor emeritus. 


Want of Ability to Think. 


The inability of the average undergradu- 
ate to think, was the keynote of an address 
on ‘‘The Mind of the Undergraduate,’’ de- 
livered by Prof. George P. Baker, of 
Harvard university, at the recent meet- 
ing of the Schoolmasters’ Association of 
New York and Vicinity. Professor 
Baker declared that the motto ‘‘ Now 
and then be idle; sit and think,’’ should 
be placed prominently before the college 
youth. The average undergraduate did 
not know how, nor did he want to know 
how to think. He desired simply the 
maximum of expression with the mini- 
mum of ideas. 

One type of the college mind showed a 
genial imperviousness to ideas and a sec- 
ond group a curious lack of information 
as to current events and matters of es- 
sential moment. Coupled with this vacu- 
ity of mind was an entire inability to 
realize the somewhat delicate pleasure in 
thinking and an utter lack of imagina- 
tion. The latter was shown by an inabil- 
ity to approach a subject from another’s 
point of view. These conditions in the 
undergraduate mind had had a curious re- 
sult. One was a spirit of restless activity. 

‘“‘The restless activity of the under- 
graduate,’’ said the speaker, ‘‘ militates 
against the cultivation of the practice ot 
thinking. The best men are so busy 
with so many things that they are unable 
to get to the root of any one thing The 
tutorial system is another result of this 
curious lack of thinking, for the bo 
wants some one to do all mental wor 
for him.’’ 

Professor Baker stated that the college 
was in part responsible for the state of 
affairs, which he feared was not tempor- 
ary. One college fault was the plunging 
of the boy into the elective system Per- 
haps another fault wasthe rigid entrance 
examinations, where the teachers were 
forced to cram facts into the pupils’ 
heads, so that the latter had no time to 
correlate the facts. ‘‘ Would it not be 
better,’’ asked the speaker, ‘‘to have 
fewer facts and more of a_ thinking 
human being? Finally, is not the lack of 
thinking or desiring to think a manifesta- 
tion of the intense Americanism of to-day 
which will not approve ef anybody who 
is not obviously doing something?’ 

The association’s committee on ath- 
letics reported that it is endeavoring to 
formulate rules to govern athletic con- 
ditions in the schools and remedy present 
abuses. These rules are to be based 
upon the following principles: That the 
essential purpose of school athletics 
should be the cevelopment of the qual- 
ities demanded in after life; that ath- 
letics should be for the average student 
and not only for those of exceptional 
physical skill; that games should be for 
the sport of playing rather than for win- 
ning. 

President Harris, of Amherst college, 
is to address the April meeting of the 
association. 
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Against Municipal Boys’ Clubs. 


The executive committee of the board 
of education has passed a resolution op- 
posing the legislative bill which would 
establish municipal boys’ clubs. In pre- 
senting the resolution Mr. Harrison, 
—_— of the committee on legislation, 
said: 

‘*By providing $20,000 a year for each 
borough in order that boys’ municipal 
clubs might be established, it is mani- 
festly antagonistic to the board of edu- 
cation, This department maintains boys’ 
clubs at its recreation centers, and these 
have turned out to be a great success. 
The money that, would be appropriated 
under this bill would simply be taken 
from this department.’’ 

The committee on buildings informed 
the executive committee that in order to 
build the proposed one-story school struc- 
tures under the Williamsburg bridge, 
the sidewalks and part of the street will 
have to be used. If this is permitted six 
buildings may be erected. 


Teachers’ Pension. 


Any pension legislation for New York 
city teachers seems extremely doubtful 
this year. Senator Elsberg has an- 
nounced that he will not push a pension 
bill until the teachers unite upon some 
measure. This means that the division 
of opinion as to the per cent. salary re- 
duction and retirement on half pay, have 
prevented any action at all. 

The New York Teachers’ Association 
and Women Principals’ Association have 
opposed retirement on half pay, for 
which the Elsberg bill provided. The 
members of the legislature believed that 
this provision was a grab for increased 
pensions, and this probably killed all 
hopes of its passage. 

uperintendent Maxwell favored the 
bill and urged its support as follows: 

‘“TIn my opinion that pension bill con- 
tains two extremely good features. The 
first of these features is that teachers 
who may be disabled after twenty years 
of service may honorably retire on a 

raduated pension. In the second place, 
T veguall as a most desirable feature of 
that measure the provision that one per 
cent. shall be deducted from the salaries 
of the entire supervising and teaching 
force.’’ 

Intention to introduce a substitute bill 
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has been expressed in some quarters, 
but any bill to be successful will require 
the united ese of all teachers. Again 
it seems unlikely that any bill containing 
a provision for a half pay pensien can be 
passed. 


Richmond Teachers’ Bill. 


The assembly committee on public ed- 
ucation recently held a hearing on the 
bill providing that persons who were 
teachers in Richmond county before con- 
solidation should be entitled to have their 
names entered as eligible for appoint- 
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ment and promotion in the local schools. 

The board of education has passed a 
resolution opposing the bill. The associ- 
ate superintendents, in addition, attended 
the hearing and opposed it. Superin- 
tendent Stevens, in explaining, said: 

‘‘Relief is sought by a number of 
teachers whose licenses were temporary, 
and who, at the time of consolidation, 
were not teaching in the school system. 
The licenses were state licenses issued 
by commissioners, and the certificates 
had expired when the schools of the city 
were consolidated.”’ 


Educational New England. 


A teachers’ bureau has been organized 
at Brown university for the purpose of 
furnishing information as to men and 
women qualified toteach. The bureau 
will recommend persons _ especially 
equipped for such positions. It desires 
to correspond with superintendents, 
principals, committees, teachers’ agen- 
cies, and others seeking the services of 
trained teachers. 


The Barnard Club, of Rhode Island, 
held its regular March meeting in Provi- 
dence on the twelfthof this month. Prof 
W. O. Atwater, of Wesleyan university, 
delivered an address on ‘‘ Alcohol Physi- 
ology in the Public Schools.’’ 


Exhibit for St. Louis. 


The St. Louis exhibit of the Lowell, 
Mass., schools stands out from among 
the various parts of the Massachusetts 
educational display. It deals solely with 
the work of evening schools. Lowell is 
& manufacturing city and so its evening 
schools are of unusualimportance. Super- 
intendent Whitcomb worked the project 
out to show clearly the work which his 
system does with the illiterate Arme- 
nians, Greeks, Poles, Portuguese, and 
other foreigners with whom it has to deal. 
In his report, which accompanies the ex- 
hibit, Superintendent Whitcomb says: 

‘The exhibit of work of the evening 
schools of Lowell, Mass., is unique in 
this at least, that it represents a deliber- 
ate choice of crude and untrained work 
instead of that which would apparently 
be far finer. The best work in the even- 
ing schools is done, of course, by pupils 
who have studied more or less in day 
schools. No such work is shown in this 


exhibit, except, perhaps, in a few class 
exercises from the evening high school. 
On the contrary the aim has been to illus- 
trate nothing which has not been learned 
in the evening schools alone, and as far 
as possible learned within tne last few 
weeks by non-English speaking pupils 
who have but recently come to Lowell. 
The notice to principals asking for mate- 
rial for an exhibit was sent but three 
days before the date of closing the schools. 
Neither teachers nor pupils had ever 
done such work before, and there was no 
time for preparation. The work is crude, 
of course, but if any critic thinks he can 
do better he is invited to tackle some 
language wholly unknown to himself in 
a few sessions taken in an evening school 
under the disadvantage of the weari- 
ness arising from a day spent in manual 
labor, and if he can write Armenian, or 
Greek, or Swedish better than these 
boys and girls have written English, it 
will be edalttes that he is abler than 
they are, or that he has probably had 
better teaching. Until he has done this 
we shall admit neither.”’ 


Institution of Commercial 
Schools. 


Commercial teachers thruout the coun- 
try are greatly interested in the Ameri- 
can Institution of Commercial Schools 
which it is proposed to establish at Wash- 
ington. Mr. H. M. Rowe, of the well- 
known firm of the Sadler-Rowe Com- 
pany of Baltimore, has drawn up a set 
of by-laws which the National Federa- 
tion of Commercial Teachers has had 
generally distributed. Aside from the 
general organization of the institution 
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only the two features directly affecting | 
the interests of commercial schools, the | 
affiliation of commercial schools, and the | 
courses of instruction for commercial | 
teachers, are covered in these by-laws. | 
Other by-laws are to be provided for the | 
work of the institution in directiag spe- | 
cial lines of research and investigation, 

publishing documents and _ literature, 

conducting lectures, maintaining libra- 

ries, and conducting special schools and 

classes. 

The following extracts from the by- 
laws prepared by Mr. Rowe show the 
scope of the proposed organization and 
some of the results which it is hoped to 
accomplish: 

‘* The particular objects of the institu- 
tion are the promotion of commercial and 
industrial education and the maintaining 
of an institution of learning in all those 
branches of literature, art, and science, 
or either of them, that pertain to com- 
merce and industry.’’ 

‘“ No one shall be elected to member- 
ship on the faculty who is not possessed 
of superior educational attainments and 
has not had a practical teaching experi- 
ence of, at least, five years, a satisfac- 
tory practical experience in the techni- 
cal, commercial branches which he shall 
teach, or who cannot comply with such 
other rules and regulations as may be 
established by the board of trustees.’’ 

‘‘Any school may become affiliated with 
the institution, which can satisfy the 
board of trustees that it is possessed of 
the proper educational facilities and 
equipment, and that it will strictly ad- 
here and live up to the requirements of 
the institution governing courses of 
study, qualifications of teachers, conduct 
of examinations for graduation, and such 
other rules and regulations as shall enti- 
tle it to the recognition of the institution 
and to association with other schools affil- 
iated with the institution. ”’ 

‘‘Theinstitution shall prescribe the min- 
imum course of study in every branch to 
be maintained by affiliated schools, which 
shall be outlined in a syllabus, which 
shall designate the — subject mat 
ter of the course of study, the require- 
ments for final examinations in the vari- 
ous branches of the curriculum. No affil- 
iated school shall conduct any graduate 
course of study which is inferior to the 
course fixed by the institution. 

‘*No affiliated school shall, after one 
year from date of said affiliation, employ 
any teacher in any regular or graduate 
course of study who does not hold a 
teacher’s provisional certificate as de- 
scribed in the article entitled ‘‘ Teacher’s 
Certificates and Diplomas.’’ 

No affiliated school shall, after one year 
from date of said affiliation, place in 
charge of any department or course of 
study any teacher who does not hold the 
teachers’ permanent certificate issued 
by the American Institution of Commer- 
cial Schools. 

‘The institution shall maintain, at 
least, two higher courses of study, a 
teachers’ graduate course of four years, 
and a post-graduate course of four years, 
under such rules and regulations as may 
hereafter be determined upon by the 
board of trustees, which shall include 
the privilege of pursuing these courses 
by students at their homes, and receiv- 
ing proper credit for the work accom- 
plished by passing satisfactory examina- 
tions at least once annually at such place 
and time as shall be designated.”’ 

The success of the proposed institution 
will depend largely upon the earnest and | 
intelligent co-operation of all those en- 
gaged in commercial education. For this | 
reason a careful study of these by-laws | 
by all commercial teachers is earnestly | 
requested. 


| 


Used in New York Cily 
oy 


Brumbaugh’s Readers 





Brooks’s Arithmetics 
Brooks’s Algebras 
Beitzel’s Wordbuilders 
Westlake’s Literature 


Westlake’s How to Write 
Letters 





Christopher Sower Company 


Publishers 
614 Arch Street, Philadephia 





SEO6 000000000055 OO $5 $06000000000 9000 


$50 to California 
and Keturn — 





From Chicago. Tickets on sale April 23 to May 
1. Good on The Overland Limited of the 


: C. M. & St. P. Ry. and 
Union Pacific Line 
If you prefer a southern route you should by all 
means select The Southwest Limited via Kansas 
; City. 

For the return trip, many travelers prefer a 
northern route. For $61 you can buy a round- 
trip ticket to California with the privilege of 
returning via Portland, St. Paul and The Pioneer 
Limited to Chicago. 


OOOO OO0G9900900S900090060000900990009000009006006606 0000 


W. S. Howell, 381 Broadway, 
: General Eastern Agent, New York§City 


00 
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EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 
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Literary Items. 


“*The DP renwie ge of Education,’’ by 
Herman Harrell Horne, assistant pro- 
fessor of philosophy and pedagogy at 
Dartmouth, istannounced for publication 
by the Macmillan Company. It is de- 
scribed as a connected series of discus- 
sions on the foundations of education in 
the related sciences of biology, physiol- 
ogy, sociology, psychology, and philoso- 
phy. The total discussion is devoted to 
the philosophy of education, and what it 
means in the origin and nature of man, 
in distinction from its history, science, 
and art. 


A new book on the sentimental .phase 
of child culture is promised by George 
Allen Hubbell, vice-president of Berea 
college, Kentucky. It will be entitled 
‘‘Up Through Childhood,’’ and will be 
brought out by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


John Lane has published a most inter- 
esting book on the Japanese stage, enti- 
tled ‘‘ Japanese Plays and Playfellows.’’ 
It is the work of Osman Edwards who 
gives the story of various Japanese ex- 
periences. 


A volume of exceptional interest is 
promised in the new ‘‘ Oregon,’’ by Prof. 
F. H. Hodder, which Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. announce in their American Com- 
monwealth Series. It is expected that 
the book will be ready for the Lewis 
and Clark exposition at Portland next 
year. 


Edward Lee Thorndike is to succeed 
Prof. J. McKeen Cattell, of Columbia 
university, as editor of G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons Science Series. Mr. Thorndike is 
adjunct professor of psychology in the 
Teachers college, of Columbia univer- 
sity. 


A. S. Barnes & Company have pub- 
lished, under the general title, ‘‘ The 
Trail Makers,’’ convenient and compara- 
tively inexpensive editions of famous 
American travels, voyages, and journals. 
All of them are of permanent historical 
importance. Prof. John Bach MacMas- 
ter has been the consulting editor of 
the series. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Company, an- 
nounce a new edition of ‘‘Around the 
Camp-Fire,’’ by Charles G. D. Roberts, 
the popular Canadian writer. The book, 
has made a host of friends since it first 
appeared, a few years ago. 


Palgrave’s famous ‘‘Golden Treasury 
of Songs and Lyrics’’ is to be issued 
almost at once in the Macmillan series 
of Pocket American and English Classics, 
at twenty-five cents. 


The publication of Webster’s private 
correspondence intwo volumes completes 
the set of the New National Edition of 
the writings and speeches of Daniel Web- 
ster, which Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. 
have been issuing for over a year. These 
18 octavo volumes embrace more than 
five hundred and fifty addresses and 
speeches, miscellaneous and diplomatic 
papers, legal arguments, etc., and nearly 
eighteen hundred letters, including over 
2, —— of matter hitherto uncel- 
ected. 


California. 


For illustrated folder and full informa- 
tion via all lines, including itinerary cov- 
ering reverse route if desired, address 
W. H. Underwood, G. E. P. A., Michi- 
gan Central R. R., 486 Ellicott Sq., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


Heaith and Rest for Mother and Child. 
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4/E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Sole Recommendation. Wisconsin to Kentucky 
Louisville, Ky.—Telegram.—Sh: 





all I recommend you sole candidate modern languages, Louisville high 
school, twelve hundred, Feb. 17—To Henry A. Smith, West Superior, Wis., Dec. 21, 1904. 

Telegram—You my dat Louisville. Send add —From Mr. Smith, Dec. 21. 

I received notice the first of this week of my election to the position in the Male High school of Louisville, 
Ky., at $1,200 a year. I have re to thank, of course, above all others, and I do so most heartily. ‘he position 
suits me exactly, and I hope I shall prove the right man in the right place.— wr. Smith, Jan. 15. 

e vacancy in modern languages has been filled by the appoint t our didate. I desire to thank 
you for two things—first for ee only one candidate, and second, for recommending to me only a good 
candidate.—Principal Reuben Post Hallock. Feb. 6, 1904. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY (C. W. BARDEEN), SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


the ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY ive ’cvicss 


Ave., Chicago 
C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


Nineteenth Year. Best Schools and Colleges our 
Western Office: Los Angeles. 


manent patrons teachers wanted. 
INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ 


. G 
ear oontaining valuable information Free! 
T. W. CLANTON | Managers 74.N. Broad St., ATLANTA, GA. 

















BUREAU 
F.G. WEBB 


Oldest in the state. Enjoys confidence of schoo! officials in the South. Calls for fall positions being made 

rapidly. Write for circulars. Reference: Hon. W. B. MERRITT, supt. Pablic Instruction of Georgia. 
H E BE ST THREE PusLic ScHoon Vacancizs, the best two normal school 
vacancies and the best college vacancy, within the past year, in 


Pennsylvania, were filled directly through this agency. We want teachers for the best va- 
cancies in Pennsylvania and other states. For further information call to see or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, ManaGer (National Education Bureau) Harrispura, Pa. 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 

HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 

















TEACHERS | Always has vacancies for competent Teachers. We deal 


with School Officials direct; our terms are reasonable, 
membership fee not necessary. Now is the time to enroll. 
Write to-day for new Manual. 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


(i101 


BUREAU. 

















The University of Chicago School of Education 
Summer Quarter opens June 18, closes September 2 
Professional courses of University grade for teachers 
Excellent opportunities for study of the different kinds of hand work 


Handwork a special feature during the last half of the Quarter. Well-equipped Model 
School, with opportunity for observation and — work during the first six weeks. 
Students may register for the full time, or for three or six weeks. Announcements con- 
taining detailed syllabi of courses now ready. 


Address the School of Education, University of Chicago 








Pennsylvania Railroad 





Teachers’ 


Easter Vacation Gour 
To Washington 
Leaves New York, Monday, March 28th, 1904 








Ghree Days of Educational Sightseeing 
Round Trip Rate from New York, 


according to Hotel Selected $12 and $14.50 


For particulars apply to Tourist Agt., 268 5th Ave , New York City: 4 CourtSt., 
Brooklyn, or Geo, W. Boyd, Gen. Pass. Avt., Broad St. Station, Philadelphia 


Proportionate rates 
from other points 





J. KR. Wood, Pass. Trafic Manager 


« Kelloga’s Elementary Psychology 


By AMOS M. KELLOGG 


This book is for beginners. An attempt is made to exhibit the processes by 
which we know, by employing familiar examples and illustrations. It is a 
good book for high schools and for beginners in pedagogy before taking up 
a larger book. It will give clear elementary ideas abeut the operation of 
the mind. Questions are added te each chapter. Size, 6} x 4}, 50 pages. 
Limp cloth covers. Price, 25 cents. 


61 East oth Street, New York 
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efoencl 
Constable K3Co. 


EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 
Parasols, 


Comprising plain and fancy 
Coachings, Hemstiched and Tucks, 
Also the new Ribbon border © 
effects. 
24-inch Umbrellas in fancy silk 
coverings, Suitable for 
rain and sun. 


K 19th . 


NEW YORK 





An American Encyclopedia of Sport 


Spalding’s Athletic Library 


LATEST. PUBLICATIONS 


Health Hints. Health influenced by insulation; 
Health influenced by underwear; Health influenced by 
color. Exercise, who needsit? A series of articles by 


rrof. E. B. Warman. ‘ 
The Care of the Body, A book that all who 


value health should read and follow its instructions. 
Rules for Games. By Miss Jessie Bancroft. 
Director of Physical Training, Department ot Edu- 
cation, Borough of Brooklyn, N. Y. Intended for use 
at recesses and playgrounds. Graded according to age 
of pupils, 
EACH BOOK 10 CENTS. 


Send for complete list of Spalding’s Athletic Library 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
Baltimore Buffalo St. Louis Minneapolis 
Denver London England 


THE CHAMPION 
PUNCH AND FASTENER 


OR _ binding 
documents, 





samples of 
paper, clot.h, or 
other fabric 
where an easils 
removable fas t- 
ener is required. 
The Punch by a 
light blow is 
driven through a 
thickness of one- 
half inch or more, 
carrying tne 
Champion | Fast- 
SS ; ener wae, & and 
, when withdrawn 
THE CHAMPION PUNCH. leaves the Fast- 
ener in the material; the tangs are then bent down in 
the usual] manner., 


The Punch, ile 
especially designed for 
use with the Champion 
Fastener, will be found 
very handy for many 
office purposes, as for 

erforating documents 

or the insertion of 
tape or ribbon in ex- 
emplifications under 
seal and similar work 
and for perforating 
paper or fabric for the 
Insertion of the or- 
dinary round head or T 
fasteners. 

Price of Champion Punch, with 200 assorted Champion 
Fasteners, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 (correspondiog with similar 
numbers of the ordinary round head fasteners) 50c. 


Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, to any part 
of the United States, Canada or Mexico. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


E. L. SIBLEY sennington vt U.S.A 








CHAMPION FASTENERS. 





Artistic Furnishings 


FOR 
SCHOOL-ROOMS, TEACHERS’ ROOMS, 
AND LIBRARIES. 


ALICE M. KELLOGG, 


No. 114 E, TWENTY-THIRD ST., NBW YORK CITY 





David McKay, the Philadelphia pub- 
lisher, has issued a book on ‘‘Consump- 
tion,’’ by Dr. Lawrence F. Flick. The 
publication is part of the work being 
done by Dr. Flick in combating tubercu- 
lous disease. As the head of the Phipps 
Institute he is controlling the most im- 
portant work done in thiscountry for the 
study of the prevention of the disease. 


Ginn & Company have recently pub- 
lished a ‘‘Plane Trigonometry,’’ by 
James M. Taylor, of Colgate university. 
This is a clear, practical, and thoroly 
scientific text-book, designed to meet 
the needs of beginners. 


Jules Guerin’s pictures of the St. Louis 
fair, which will appear in the April 
Scribner’s, are beautiful representations 
of the picturesque buildings which are so 
soon to be open to the public. Several 
of them are reproduced in color, and are 
the best interpretations of this wonder- 
ful exposition which have yet appeared. 


Linnzeus nearly starved to death in 
poverty before assistance reached him 
and he was made professor of botany in 
the famous university of Upsala, Swe- 
den, in 1741. The origin and character 
of this world-renowned institution is de- 
scribed in Harper’s for April by Pres. 
Charles F. Thwing, of Western Reserve 
university. 


The Century for March has some very 
attractive features including ‘‘Three 
Famous Singers—Jenny Lind, Catherine 
Hayes, and Adelina Patti,’’ ‘‘ Economic 
Changes in Asia,’’ and the fifth in the 
series of ‘‘Thackeray’s Friendship with 
an American Family.’’ 


‘‘ Cutting a Hemisphere in Two’’ with 
amap showing canal routes in one of 
the most timely articles in the March 
St. Nicholas. ‘‘The Story of a Bar of 
Iron ’’ is a description of the process of 
steel manufacture, with illustrations. I]- 
lustrated stories and ms, as usual, 
form a prominent feature of the maga- 
zine. 


The Golden Caribbean is the title of a 
magazine of travel issued by the United 
Fruit Company, of Boston; we have just 
been reading No. 2, and find it as inter- 
esting as a novel. It is one of the most 
attractive booklets we have lately seen. 
We are glad such a magazine exists, 
but not half the tale concerning the won- 
derful West Indiesis told. Jamaica must 
be seen; it is a wonder. ‘‘ If only the 
United States owned this island’’ was 
heard again and again—that is to bring 
in prosperity. But the United Fruit 
Company is doing a great work for 
Jamaica as well as for themselves, es- 
pecially in making it reachable. 





Comfort in Travel. 

Is realized to the highest degree when 
travelirg on the fine fast trains of the 
Michigan Central ‘‘The Niagara Falls 
Route,’’ to Detroit, Michigan Points, 
and Chicago. For folder and informa- 
tion address W. H. Underwood, G. E. P. 
A., 486 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo, N. Y. 





MEN 
CAPABLE OF EARNING 


$3,000 to $10,000 
A YEAR 


Teacher, Traveling Salesman, Clerk, 
Merchant, 


NO MATTER WHAT YOUR 
BUSINESS! 


A complete reorganization of the producing depart- 
ment of The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York in this section affords a chance for a few good 
men; eight vacancies on the agency force remain open 
for men of character and ability; you can find out by 
writing whether it will be worth while for you to make 
change; no previous exper ience is necessary. 


A course of professional instruction given free 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Ricuarp A. McCurpy, President 


HAS PAID POLICY-HOLDERS OVER 
630 MILLION DOLLARS 


Address GEORGE T. DEXTER, Superinten- 
dent of Domestic Agencies, 32 Nassau St., New 
York City, N. Y. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
AT 
UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS 


TENTH YEAR, JULY 6ru--AUGUST 16ru, 1904 
Greatly enlarged curriculum. Twenty lecturers 
offer sixty-five hours of instruction daily for six 
weeks, in two groups: 

I. Professional Courses in Theoretical and 


Practical Pedagogy 
Il. Undergraduate Coursesin Collegiate Subjects 


University credit toward degrees. Tuition Fee, 
$25.00. Board and Room for six weeks, $40.00. 


For information, address 


JAMES E. LOUGH, Pu.D., Director 
WASHINGTON SQuakE, East, New York City 








CORNELL SUMMER SESSION 
JULY 7-AUG. 19, 1904 


118 COURSES IN 23 DEPARTMENTS 


Special mention: Over 30 Coursesin Geography 
and Nature Study for Grade and High School 
Teachers. 

Tuition Fee-$2.00. Knowledge, Health, Pleasure. 

Send for Circular and Book of Views. Address. 


The Registrar, Cornell University,Ithaca, N.Y. 


MANUAL TRAINING 
Benches, Tools, Draw- 


ing Tables, etc. ak 
Get the BEMIS Standard. 
Catalogue free. 
A. L. BEMIS, Worcester, Mass. 








* Please mention this paper when writing. 









sre like Sapolio-They waste 3s} 
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Biliousness 


“T have used goer valuable Cascarets and find 
them perfect. Couldn’t do without them. I haye 
used them for some time for indigestion and bil- 
iousness and am now completely cured. Recom- 
mend them to everyone. Once tried, you will 
never be without them in the family.”’ 

- Edward A. Marx, Albany, N.Y. 





Best For 
The Bowels 





CANDY CATHARTIC 





Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do-Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 50c. Never 
soll in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped CCQ. 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 602 


AWMUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


OR MAGICAL 
Oriental Cream {et 


Removes Tan, 
Pimples, Frec- 
kles, Moth- 
Patches, Rash 
and Skin dis- 
4, eases, and every 
/, blemish on beau- 
y4 ty,and defies de. 
tection. On its 
virtues it has 
stood the test of 
56 years—no oth- 
er has—and is so 
harmless we 
taste it to be 
sure it is proper 

ly made. Accept 
no counterfeit of 
similar name 


; i guished Dr. L. A. 
Sayre said to a lady of the haut-ton (a patient): “As 
ladies will use them, I recommend ‘ Gouraud’s Cream 
the least harmful of ali the Skin preparations.” One bot- 
tle will iast_ six months paing every day. GOU- 
ees jad POUDRE SUBTILE remover sue 
uous hair without injury to the skin. 


FERD. T. HOPKINS. Props 
87 Great Jones Street, New ork. 

For sale by all Promsiste and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the’ United States, Canada, and Europe. 
ound in New York City at_R. H. Macy’s, Wana 
maker’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. ‘Beware 
of Base Imitations. $1,000 Reward for arrest and proof 
of any one selling the same. 









Purifies as well 
as beautifies the 
No_ other 


s<in, 
, cosmetic like it 










per 








Extra fine imported 
5 6=piece 





with an order for 25 lbs. of 
New Crop, 60c., 70c., or 80c. 
Tea, or 25 lbs. Great Amer- 
ican Baking Powder, 45c. a 
lb., or an_assorted order 
Teas and Baking Powder, 
or 60 lbs. Bomosa Coffee, 
33c. a lb., or 50-2 oz. Bottles 
of pure extracts—Vanilla, 
Lemon, etc., or 25-1]b. cans 
of Spice—any kind—abso- 
lutely pure, 50c. a can. 

Address Mr. J. 1. C. care of 
The Great American Tea Co 

Box 289 














BERCY’S TEXT- 


31-33 Vesey Street, New York 
BOOKS 


FRENC for teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 
lishers for copies for examination . . . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
NEW YORK 





851 and 853 Sixth Ave., 





A Sure 
relief fo: 


retict forAStHMG, 
STOWELL & CO. 
Mase. 


2a 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES. 
SN Creston, 


‘| the timel 





The complete novel in Lippincott’s for 
March is ‘‘A Provident Woman,’’ by 
Neith Boyce; in addition there are eight | 
short stories. Annulet Andrews contri- 
butes ‘‘Cousin Butterfly: Reminiscences 
of Whistler.’’ 


In MeClure’s for March, Thomas Nelson 
Page has an article on ‘‘The Negro: The 
Southern Problem.’’ There are illus- 
trated stories. by Anthony Hope, Myra 
Kelly, Mary Stewart Cutting, Rex E. 
Beach, and others. 

The leading article in Scribner’s for 
March is Agnes C. Laut’s absorbing nar- 
ration of ‘‘ The Search for the Western 
Sea,’’ achapter in the early history of 
Canada. ‘‘ Mrs. George Bancroft’s Let- 
ters from England in 1846-49 ’’ is con- 
tinued. Capt. A. T. Mahan contributes 
the third part of hisseries on ‘‘ The War 
of 1812. ere is a series of seven pic- 
tures on ‘‘ Music and Life,’’ by Howard 
Chandler Christy. 

The Metropolitan Magazine for April 
contains stories by John Luther Long, 
W. A. Frazer, and Maurice Hewlett. 
‘‘Japanese by Word o’ Mouth”’ will be 
article. A cover in colors by 
Paul Helleu and a frontispiece in fac- 
simile of a charming water color drawing 
by Blendon Campbell are attractive ex- 
amples of the illustrator’s art. 

Early Explorers. 

Champlain was a bold and _ skilful 
French navigator, says a writer in Four 
Track News for April; he founded Que- 
bec in 1608, and having established 
friendly relations with the Indians along 
the St. Lawrence, marched a body of 
those, with some Hurons and others, 
against the Iroquois in 1609. The expe- 
dition of 1609 reached the lake (to which 
Champlain gave his own hame), up which 
it passed in canoes to a point in what is 
now the town of Ticonderoga, where he 
encountered about two hundred of the 
Iroquois armed only with bows and ar- 
rows, and a battle followed. 

‘The moment they (the Iroquois) saw 
me,’’ he writes, ‘‘ they halted. gazing at 
me and I at them. When I saw them 
preparing to shoot at us, I raised my ar- 

uebus, and aimed directly at one of the 
three chiefs. Two of them fell to the 
ground by this shot; one of their com- 
panions receiving a wound from which he 
died afterwards. The Iroquois were 
greatly astonished seeing two men killed 
so instantaneously.’’ 








Tour to the Pacific Coast and Grand Canyon. 
Rate, 8106. 
Via Pennsylvania Ra'lroad. Account Gen- 
eral Conference, Methodist Episcopal 
: Charch. 

On account of the General Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, to be 
held at Los Angeles, Cal., beginning May 
8, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
will run a personally-conducted tour to 
Los Angeles, visiting the Grand Canyon 
of Arizona en route, at unusually low 
rates. A_ special train of the highest 
grade Pullman equipment will leave New 
York, Philadelphia, and Pittsburg on 
Wednesday, April 27, running via Chica- 
go, and the Santa Fe Route to the Grand 
Canyon. Sunday will be spent at this 
wonderful place, and Los Angeles will be 
reached on the evening of May 2. Round- 
trip tickets, including transportation, 
one double berth, and meals on special 
train going; and transportation only re- 
turning on regular trains via direct routes 
or via San Francisco, will he sold at rate of 
$106 from New York, $105 from Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and Washington. and 
$100 from Pittsburg. Tickets will be 
good to return at any time before June 
30. Tourists returning via St. Louis 


may stop off for ten days to visit the 
World’s Fair, by depositing ticket and 
paying $1.00 fee. A descriptive itiner- 
ary will be sent on application to Geo. 
W. Bovd, General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 





March 
April May 


There is a best time for doing 
everything—that is, a time when a 
thing can be done te the best ad- 
vantage, most easily and most ef- 
fectively. Now is the best time 
for purifying your blood. Why? 
Because your system is now trying 
to purify it—you know this by the 

imples and other eruptions that 
foes come on your face and body. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Piils 


Are the medicines to take—they do 
the work thoroughly and agreeably 
and never fail to do it. 
Hood’s sre the medicines you 
have always heard recommended. 
“i ot recommend Hood's Sarsaparilla 
too Nighi as as is 6. When we 
Siete 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia promises te 
eure and keeps the promise. 


ears 


the soap which began its 





sale in the 18th century, 
sold all through the 19th 


and is selling in the 2oth. 


Sells ali over the world. 


20° 


A LB. IN 

» S=Ls. Lots 
Reacutar 
Price 

33 CENTS 








0 
Mos, 


me! 


oy SES GROWN 
4) 4 ‘. 
OF Ft 
BEST FANCY CREAMERY 


BUTTER AT COST 


The Great American Tea Co. 
31 & 33 VESEY ST., N.Y. 


P 0. BOX 289 TEL. 2451 CORTLANDT 

















LAING’S PLANETARIUM... 


Solves the problems of 
theSeasons,Day’sLength, 
Moon's Phases, Tides, 
Eclipses, Zodiac, etc., etc. 


Write for full particulars 
to 


LAING PLANETARIUM CO. 


(DEPT. G), Detroit, Mich. 


Dr.W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 








Latest and most pregressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of eriginal teeth a 
speciality. Eetablished 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance fer visitors 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 








Send for our List of September Openings.—Address 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 


Established 20 Years. 
Positions filled, 6,400. 1302 Auditorium Building, Chicago | 














e 1 e 1. Admits to membership only the better class of 

ig — tration fi turned to oth t 
Minneapolis smireainirn ie eric ean ees, 
oy AD 9 sleds oat fin the 5 Ae gout sa in i -~ 
eac ers bd 4. Has numerous cails to fll p< tions for next re. 


eng: See 
KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


fifteenth year under one manager. Has supplied HUNDREDS OF Fabia ilo with ex- 
celleut positions, now receiving advance calls for ; nares for Septembe filled postage 
positions in 1908 from Maine to Florida also sc sitions in thirty.stx states. =~ grade 
(iantal a and small registration list eatinas Hooay carehi "epee and earnest work. nd for 


Manual and reference list. Don't waste time. Begin 
LLOGG., Mar.. 31 Union Sq., (Bway cor. 16th St.,) N. Y’Phone 5896 J. Gramercy 


The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


FINE Arts { A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
CHICAGO ) NOW isthe timeto REGISTER. Vacancies occur right along through the year 
Membership good until the close of season of 1904-5. Write for circular and blank to-day. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1505 Penn Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. 313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 94 7th St., Portland. 
518 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimpson Block. Los Angeles. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY Oldest and best known in U. S. Est. 1855 
Schermerhorn 3 East 14th St., New York Joun C. RockwELL, Manager. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS AGENCY 7° 4 es vor 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 




















The renaissance of bicycling brings with it one of 
the finest mechanical devices invented since the 
beginning of this industry. The 


TWO-SPEED GEAR 
CHAINLESS BICYCLE 


Enables the rider, by a slight pressure of foot on 
pedal, to change from high to low gear for hill 
climbing and difficult roads. 


POPE MFC. CO. 


Eastern Department, Hartford, Conn. 
“Columbia”  ‘‘Cleveland’  ‘‘ Tribune” 
“ Crawford ” “Fay Juveniles” 
Western Department, Chicago, IIl. 
“Grescent” “Rambler” © “‘ Monarch” 
“Imperial” —“ Crescent Juveniles ” 


Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any one 
Catalogue mailed on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


a i A i a a 


—_ 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


I » Bohooks,: ay milies, Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
ae very Da oat of Tnsiee apy Benen ools to Parents. Call 


ction 
OUNG-F TON, American and Forei gn Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Umion Square, New York. 


FISHER =. ACENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT S8T., BOSTON. 


Educational B 
Penn (H) Allentown, Pa. ureau 
24th year. We help successful teachers everywhere. Circulars free. 
Promptly wit 


CHICAGO UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE OFFICIALS} Comp we teachers and Succeeding 


TEACHERS VACANCIES. Manual and forms Free. 
M. H. LEWIS, A. M. - 224-228 Wabash Ave., Chicag, 


The National Commercial Teachers’ Agency 


A Specialty by a Specialist 
D EM AND Benn Pitman shorthand principal Pacific Coast, 81500; English, Philadelphia Com- 
mercial School, $1000 to $1500; Benn Pitman shorthand teacher, Philadelphia, $80 ; assist- 
ant commercial acific Coast, high school, $750 to $900; head of department, ‘New Eng- 
land high school, $1200; another New England head o high school department, $1700—and more than forty 
others now on our books 
SUPPLY More than 100 specialists, men and women, at ranging from $50 to $150: qualifi- 
cations running = mere high school and school training to university grad- 
uates. Skillful penmen, broad-minded men capable of infusing vitality into your 
high school course, if given a reasonable opportunity. Women of experience, at lower salaries ; young 
teachers of slight experience at small salaries. We notify no of vacancies until! school officials have 
seen personal and professional data and order us to notify our Try us. 
Address correspond to the ger, 


E. E. Gaylord. 10 Baker Ave,, Beverly, Mass. 























TALKS TO STUDENTS ON THE 


1z2mo. Net, $1.00. 


NEW YORK 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


150 FIFTH AVENUE, - NEW YORK 


Supplies schools with teachers, and 
teachers with positions by a new and 
equitable plan which does away with com- 
missions. 

Buys and sells schools and school prop- 
erty of every kind. 


Correspondence is solicited. 
WILLIAM E. DRAKE, - MANAGER. 





NORTH AMERICAN 
GYMNASTIC UNION 


Normal School of Gymnastics 


558-568 BROADWAY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
GEO. WITTICH, DinecTOR 


SEND FOR CATALOG 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 


ART OF STUDY 


A remarkably able and interesting ‘book. The 20th Century Todd’s ‘‘ Students’ 


Manual,’’ Adopted by several Teachers’ and Pupils’ 


Reading Circles. * 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 33-37 East 17th Street, New York. 








